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FOREWORD 


I. 

The  main  purpose  of  making  this  study  is  to  get 
suggestions  from  progressive  theories  and  practices  in 
American  one-teacher  schools  for  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  Chinese  village  schools.  Most  of  the 
rural  elementary  schools  in  China  are  of  the  one-teacher 
type.  Although  the  American  one-teacher  rural  school 
situation  and  the  Chinese  one-teacher  village  school  situa¬ 
tion  are  not  identical,  yet  there  are  essential  similarities 
between  the  two. 

In  the  Chinese  one-teacher  village  school,  the  teacher 
teaches,  in  most  cases,  4  grades  of  pupils;  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  6  grades  of  pupils.  These  grades  are  identical  to 
the  first  4  or  6  of  the  7  or  8  grades  in  most  of  the  American 
one-teacher  schools  to-day. 

In  a  modern  Chinese  village  school,  the  number  and 
kinds  of  subjects  taught  are  approximately  the  same 
as  those  taught  in  a  modern  American  one-teacher  school, 
although  in  most  of  the  Chinese  village  schools,  the 
curriculum  is  little  more  than  the  “3-R’s”. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  situations 
exists,  largely,  in  the  social  environment  of  the  schools. 
The  American  school  is  located  in  the  isolated  open  coun¬ 
try,  while  the  Chinese  school  is  situated  in  the  congested 
village.  Utilization  of  children’s  environmental  experi¬ 
ences  has  to  be  more  or  less  separately  considered  for  the 
two  situations. 

Findings  through  this  study,  however,  can  be  adapted 
to  the  Chinese  village  school  in  a  number  of  instances. 
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(i)  "1  he  de\  ice  of  grade  and  subject-alternations  and 
combinations  can  be  used,  although  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used  may  be  slightly  altered.  (2)  Practice  in 
time-allotment  and  in  arranging  subjects  on  the  dailr 
program  can  be  adapted.  (3)  Provision  for  “study” 
period  activities  can  be  taken  as  valuable  suggestions. 
(4)  “Standards”  for  desirable  physical  features  of  the 
school  can  be  used  as  far  as  possible. 

But  the  most  helpful  suggestion  from  the  American 
one-teacher  school  organization  is  m  the  way  of  a  course 
of  study.  The  Chinese  village  school  teacher  needs  a 
course  of  study  to  guide  his  work  even  more  than  the 
American  teacher  does;  this  is  because  the  Chinese  teacher 
receives  little  or  no  in-service  training  from  country  school 
superintendents  or  inspectors.  The  course  of  study  used 
in  the  American  one-teacher  school  to-day  may  well  serve 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  or  suggestion  for  the  Chinese 
educational  authorities,  if  nothing  else. 

II. 

During  my  school  visits  in  the  various  States,  I  was 
benefitted  with  many  valuable  and  significant  experiences. 
As  a  foreign  student,  I  never  could  really  understand 
many  of  the  American  rural  school  and  the  rural  life  pro¬ 
blems  without  first-hand  observations.  The  trip  made 
me  realize  what  was  meant  by  “Isolation  m  American 
country  life,  what  was  the  “Problem  of  Roads  and  Trans¬ 
portation,  as  well  as  what  was  a  Consolidated  School,  a 
One-Teacher  School,  or  a  Two-Teacher  School. 

I  here  were  also  concomitant  values  derived  from 
personal  contacts  with  leaders  in  the  rural  field.  Their 
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fine  work  was  professionally  inspiring.  Even  more  valu¬ 
able  was  “international  mutual-understanding”  which 
resulted  from  my  personal  contacts  with  many  professional 
and  social  leaders  in  general,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  my  experiences  with  the  American 
farmer  and  his  family  will  always  be  abiding,  and  serve 
as  stimuli  to  suggest  agricultural  reform  in  China. 

III. 

I  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Professor 
Fannie  W.  Dunn  for  guidance,  advice,  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  in  making  this  study.  I  desire  also  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  McCall  for  constructive  suggestions  and  criticisms 
of  the  manuscript.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Dr.  W.  F.  Russell  for  his  advice  and  help  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  the  International  Institute  to  make  this  study 
possible. 

My  deep  appreciation  goes  to  Professor  Mabel  Carney 
for  constant  inspiration,  encouragement  and  help  during 
my  four  years’  residence  in  Teachers  College. 

There  are  many  rural  school  Superintendents,  Super¬ 
visors,  Professors  of  Rural  Education  in  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  other  friends,  whose  names  are  too  many  to 
list  here,  to  whom  I  owe  deep  gratitude  for  their  assistance 
in  arranging  and  directing  school  visits  in  the  various 
States.  To  the  many  teachers  of  the  one-teacher  schools 
which  form  the  core  of  this  studjr,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  their  cooperation. 


Y.  C.  F. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  that  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  1924,  not  less  than  167,000,  probably  168,000 
one-teacher  schools.1  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  one-teacher  schools  in  1922  was  estimated  at  a  little 
over  4,750,000. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  an  eventual  reduction  of 
the  number  of  one-teacher  schools  of  about  50  per  cent 
might  be  expected.  According  to  this  estimation,  it 
might  be  expected  that  within  the  next  ten  years  the 
number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  the  United  States  might 
be  reduced  to  about  80,000.  The  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  one-teacher  schools  might  be  reduced  to 
about  a  million  in  ten  years. 

Such  authoritative  estimations  may  well  be  regarded 
as  not  varying  too  far  from  the  truth.  Assuming, 


1.  Source  of  information  on  American  one-teecher  school  situation  :  Cook,. 
Katherine  M.,  “Distribution  of  Consolidated  and  one-teacher  Schools”,  Journal 
of  Rural  Education ,  April  192;,  pp.  337-347. 
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then,  that  the  above  figures  would  stand,  it  would 
naturally  imply  the  fact  that  the  American  one-teacher 
school  would  exist  for  a  number  of  years  yet,  and  that  a 
total  elimination  of  the  one-teacher  schools  would  seem 
impossible  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  between  four  and  five  million 
American  children  receive  their  education  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools.  To  improve  these  schools  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  duty  of  responsible  authorities.  How  to  improve 
the  one-teacher  school  is  the  urgent  problem  of  educators 
in  the  rural  field.  The  “rural  school  problem”  is  still 
regarded  by  American  educators  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  unsolved  problems  in  the  field  of 
education  today.2 

The  American  one-teacher  school  as  an  educational 
institution  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  itself  worthy  of 
development.  Pending  scientific  investigations  and  ex¬ 
periment,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  first,  the  one-teacher 
school  represents  a  life  situation  in  which  children  of  a  wide 
range  of  ages  mingle  together  as  they  would  do  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  A  famihr  atmosphere  can 
be  easily  created  in  such  a  school,  and  it  is  itself  very 
educative.  Secondly,  in  the  one-teacher  school,  in  which 
the  pupils  must  spend  a  greater  part  of  his  time  unsuper¬ 
vised,  there  are  important  potentialities  for  individual 
development.  Thirdly,  there  are  in  the  one-teacher  schools 
many  opportunities  for  the  development  of  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  welfare  of  the  group,  pupil  participation 
being  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  one-teacher  school. 


2.  Van  Deussn,  C.  S.  “Our  Rural  School  Problem’’,  Journal  of  Rural 
Education ,  January,  1925,  p.  224. 
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-Aside  from  these  three  possibilities  of  development,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  rural  environment  is  rich  in 
natural  stimuli  and  suggestions  which  are  wholesome  food 
for  growth. 

Speaking  of  the  one-teacher  school,  one  writer  says: 
“We  have  not  even  tapped  its  possibilities  for  the  most 
part.  These  possibilities  affect  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
of  the  present  generation  and  they  will  have  no  other 
elementary  opportunities.  We  must  make  the  most  of 
the  situation.  To  do  this  is  progressive,  democratic  and 
patriotic.”3 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  search  for  the 
progressive  ideas  and  practices  in  regard  to  the  American 
one-teacher  school  organization.  This,  of  course,  touches 
only  one  phase  of  the  perplexing  one-teacher  school  pro¬ 
blem.  Other  important  phases  or  problems  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  are  the  revision  and  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum,  methods  of  administration  and  supervision, 
methods  of  teaching,  management,  attendance  and  the 
like.  But  the  problem  of  organization  requires  first  atten¬ 
tion  because,  unless  the  school  is  well  organized,  it  cannot 
be  well  managed  and  taught. 


3  Powell  R.  W.,  “The  Case  of  the  One-Teacher  School”,  Journal  of  Rural 
Education,  October,  1924,  p.  69. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  proposes  to  investigate  how  the  American 
one  teacher  school  is  organized,  mainly  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  headings: 

i.  How  is  the  number  of  daily  recitations  re¬ 
duced  ? 

a.  How  is  the  available  amount  of  time  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  different  grades  and  the 
different  subjects? 

3,  How  is  the  daily  program  arranged? 

4.  What  educative  equipment  is  provided  for 
the  one-teacher  school? 

There  are  three  principal  elements  in  the  problem  of 
organization  of  the  American  one-teacher  school.  They 
are,  first,  the  number  of  grades  into  which  the  children 
are  classified;  second,  the  number  and  kinds  of  subjects 
required  by  educational  authorities  to  be  taught;  and 
third,  the  amount  of  time  available  for  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  to  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  them. 

1.  Number  of  Grades 

In  analyzing  “twenty-six  model  programs,  taken  from 
as  many  State  Courses”,  it  was  found  that  “twenty  of  the 
programs  provide  classes  for  eight  grades.  The  programs 
in  courses  of  six  Southern  States  provide  classes  for  only 
seven  grades.”1  “The  maximum  number  of  grades  for  a 

1.  Reinoehl,  Charles  M.,  “Analytic  Survey  of  State  Courses  of  Study  Fori 
Rural  Elementary  Schools”,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  92,  p.  18 
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one-teacher  school  is  eight,  and  in  reality  this  is  too  many 
to  be  handled  successfully.  But  since  there  are  so  many 
schools  in  which  this  condition  necessarily  exists,  any 
discussion  of  the  program  for  the  one-teacher  school  must 
take  into  account  the  possibility  of  eight  grades  being 
represented.”2  These  recent  statements  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  make  it  clear  that  in  a  one-teacher 
school,  the  .teacher  has  to  teach  a  maximum  of  eight 
grades  of  pupils.  The  difficulty  may  be  realized  when 
the  situation  in  a  city  school  is  compared.  “In  standard 
city  school  ‘a  teacher  to  a  grade,  with  not  more  than  40 
pupils  in  a  room’,  is  a  rule  which  breaks  only  when 
exigency  of  space  or  -of  administration  demands  a  room 
of  two  grades.  For  such  a  room  the  principal  chooses 
one  of  the  best  of  his  teachers,  one  who  has  previously 
taught  both  grades  and,  if  possible,  reduces  the  number 
of  pupils  assigned...... when  it  (a  rural  one-room  school) 

is  compared  to  a  standard  school  room  enrolling  two 
grades,  the  one-room  school  must,  on  the  average,  double 
the  preparation  for  a  day’s  work  required  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  two  schools — graded  and  one-teacher — be  compared 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to  a  single 
group  of  pupils,  then  it  appears  that  the  rural  teacher 
undertakes,  with  rural  children,  to  achieve  the  same  annual 
progress  experienced  by  graded  pupils,  and  to  achieve 
this  by  means  of  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  instruction  allotted  to  pupils  of  the  larger  schools.”3 


2.  Lathrop,  Edith  A.,  “The  Organization  of  the  One-Teacher  School”,  U.S 
Bureau  of  Educ.  Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  io. 

3.  Cooper,  R.W.,  and  Cooper,  H.,  The  One-Teacher  School  in  Delaware,^ 
54-55-  University  of  Delaware  Press,  Newark,  Delaware,  1925. 
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Not  only  the  larger  number  of  grades  makes  the 
organization  of  the  one-teacher  school  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  that  of  the  graded  school,  but  it  is  further 
complicated  by  the  various  numbers  and  ages  of  children 
in  each  grade.  Table  I  shows  two  sample  one-teacher 
school  enrollments  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  com¬ 
plicating  factors  in  the  one-teacher  school  of  the  number 
of  grades  with  varying  numbers  of  children  in  the  different 
grades,  and  the  children  of  all  ages. 

Both  of  these  schools  are  represented  by  eight  grades 
of  children. 

In  the  school  in  Michigan,  the  total  enrollment  this 
year  was  37  children,  of  whom  19  were  boys,  18  were 
girls.  The  first  grade  enrolled  13  children  who  were  on 
three  different  age  levels.  The  sixth  grade  enrolled  6 
children  who  were  on  four  different  age  levels.  No  grade 
in  this  school  had  children  all  on  the  same  level  of  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  The  maximum  grade  enrollment  was  13,  the 
minimum,  2. 

In  the  school  in  Indiana,  the  total  enrollment  this 
year  was  44,  divided  into  28  boys  and  16  girls.  The  age 
range  in  the  first  grade  was  from  6  to  9;  that  of  grade  VI, 
from  1 2  to  16.  No  grade  enrolled  children  all  on  the 
same  age  level.  The  maximum  grade  enrollment  was  9t 
and  the  minimum.  2. 

“An  ideal  system  of  grades  presupposes  that  all  the 
children  in  a  given  group  shall  be  about  the  same  age  and 
of  equal  capacity  for  school  work.  4  Children  in  several 
grades  in  these  schools  might  have  “equal  capacity  for 
school  work”,  but  the}7  certainly  were  not  “about  the 


4.  Monroe,  Paul,  A  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Vo!.  Ill,  p.  126. 
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TABLE  i 

Two  one  teacher  school  enrollments  showing  age,  sex,  and 
number  of  children  in  each  grade,  and  the  total  number  of  grades 
in  each  school. 


Enrollment  of  Carpenter  School,  Mich.,  1926-27 
(Roman  numerals  indicating  grades;  B,  number  of  boys;  G,  girls) 
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same  age.”  This,  of  course,  means  retardation  for  the 
over-aged  children,  and  it  is  itself  a  perplexing  problem 
for  the  most  capable  teacher. 

dhe  table  clearly  shows  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  different  grades  was  irregular.  The  range  was  from 
2  children  in  one  grade  to  13  children  in  another.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  with  a  grade  of  2  children,  “class  instruc¬ 
tion”  may  be  easily  turned  to  be  “individual  instruction;” 
while  with  a  grade  of  13,  time  would  only  permit  “class 
instruction  ”.  Adaptation  to  the  situation  is  desired. 

T  he  age-distribution  ranged  in  one  of  the  two  sample 
schools  from  5  to  15;  in  another  6  to  16.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  representative  picture  of  the  American  one- 
teacher  school  where  children  of  ages  from  5  or  6  to  15  or 
16  gather  together  to  receive  instruction  from  a  single 
teacher.  The  interests,  capacities,  abilities  and  aptitudes 
of  the  children  are  naturally  different  from  each  other;  it 
is  easy  to  appreciate  the  hardships  the  teacher  has  to 
encounter  in  order  to  make  her  teaching  a  fair  success. 

It  must  be  understood  that  both  of  the  above  two 
sample  schools  are  exceptionally  large  one-teacher  schools 
in  America.  A  number  of  schools  visited  had  enrollments 
of  not  more  than  20  pupils.  One  school  in  South  Dakota 
was  found  to  have  an  enrollment  of  only  7  pupils  this  year. 
There  are  also  extremely  small  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  New  York  State  Rural  School 
Survey  reported  that  “There  were  360  schools,  or  43.3  of 
the  total,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten  or  fewer 
pupils.”  The  following  quotation  is  even  more  surprising  :5 

5.  Montana.  Eighteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
-.Instruction,  1924,  p.  33. 
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“The  reports  (survey  reports  for  1923-24)  show 
that  9  schools  in  the  State  were  maintained  for  1 
pupil  each,  15  schools  for  two  pupils  each,  32  schools 
for  3  pupils  each,  68  schools  for  4  pupils  each,  and 
1 21  for  5  pupils  or  fewer  each,  while  a  total  of  1039 
schools  were  maintained  for  10  pupils  or  fewer.” 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  children  in  the  one-teacher  school  is 
estimated  as  not  less  than  25.° 

All  these  irregularities  of  enrollment,  of  age-distribution 
and  of  grade-placement  are  perplexing  factors  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  one-teacher  school  pupils.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  attack  any  of  these  difficult  problems  except 
that  they  are  brought  out  to  show'  how  the  problem  of 
one-teacher  school  organization  has  to  take  into  account 
the  number  of  grades  in  the  school  as  a  principal  element. 

2.  Number  and  Kinds  of  Subjects 

What  subjects  are  taught  in  the  one-teacher  school 
in  the  United  States  may  be  found  in  authoritative  state¬ 
ments  quoted  below. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Course  of  Study,  subjects 
required  by  law'  to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  are 
stated  in  the  following  quoted  section  from  the  School 
Law6 7  of  that  State:7 

Section  1607.  In  every  elementary  public  and 
private  school,  established  and  maintained  in  this 
Commonwealth,  the  following  subjects  shall  be  taught 

6.  Cook,  Katherine  M.,  “Distribution  of  Consolidated  and  One-Teacher 
Schools”,  Journal  of  Rural  Education ,  April  igsf,  p.  342. 

7.  Pennsylvania,  One-Teachcr  Elementary  School  Course  of  Study ,  p.  17. 
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in  the  English  language  and  from  English  texts:- 
English,  including  spelling,  reading  and  writing;: 
Arithmetic;  Geography;  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Pennsylvania;  civics,  including  loyalty 
to  the  State  and  National  Government,  training  in 
safety-first  methods,  and  the  humane  treatment  of 
birds  and  animals;  health,  including  physical  training 
and  physiology;  music,  art.  Other  subjects  shall  be 
taught  in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  also  in 
the  public  high  schools  as  may  be  designated  or 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  All 
such  subjects,  except  foreign  languages,  shall  be  taughtr 
in  the  English  language,  and  from  English  texts. 

The  Nebraska  Staie  Course  of  Study ,  1924,  p.3, 
states  that  “The  present  elementary  curriculum  contains- 
courses  in  agriculture,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  civics, . 
drawing,  English  composition,  geography,  grammar,  his¬ 
tory,  music,  physiology  and  hygiene,  reading,  spelling 
and  writing.” 

The  aggregate  number  of  elementary  school  subjects 
found  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Reinoehl  in  1922  was  17.8  They 
are  listed  below. 

1.  Reading — Phonics,  Literature. 

2.  Language — Grammar,  Composition,  Picture- 

Study. 

3.  Spelling — Orthography,  Word  Study. 

4.  Handwriting — -Writing,  Penmanship. 

5.  Arithmetic — Numbers,  Bookkeeping. 

6.  History — Social  Science,  Biography. 

8.  Ke'noeh',  Charles  M.,  “Analytical  Survey  of  State  Courses  of  Study  Forr 
Rural  Elementary  Schools”,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Bulletin ,  1922,  No.  42.  p.  32 
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7.  Civics — Citizenship,  Thrift,  Government,  Social 

Life. 

8.  Manners  and  Morals — Humane  Education,  Char¬ 

acter  Study. 

9.  Geography — Good  Roads,  Community  Studies. 

10.  Hygiene — Physiology,  Sanitation,  Scientific 

Temperance. 

11.  Physical  Education — Physical  Culture,  Physical 

Training,  Calisthenics,  Gymnastics,  Folk  Danc¬ 
ing,  Plays  and  Games. 

12.  Nature  Study' — Elementary  Science,  Simple  Ex¬ 

periments,  (Chemical  and  Physical). 

13.  Agriculture — Poultry  Culture,  Club  Projects. 

14.  Household  Arts — Sewing,  Cooking,  Home-mak¬ 

ing,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Home 

Economics,  School  Luncheons. 

15.  Manual  Arts. — Handwork,  Construction  Work, 

Seat  Work,  Handicraft,  Manual  Training. 

16.  Drawing — .Art  Education,  Color  Work,  Fine  Arts. 

17.  Music — Vocal  Music,  Singing. 

All  these  subjects.  17  in  number,  are  expected  to  be 
taught  in  an  American  rural  school.  This  certainly  is 
different  from  the  traditional  3-R-curriculum  of  the  little 
country  school  of  the  past.  But  all  these  subjects  are  not 
supposed  to  be  taught  to  all  the  children  at  the  same  time. 
Certain  subjects  are  taught  to  certain  grades.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  may  be  given  to  show  how  the  various  subjects  are 
distributed  among  the  different  grades.  Following  is 
part  of  the  “Outline  Showing  The  Subjects  by  Grades.” 
prescribed  in  the  Course  oj  Study  for  Common  Schools 
of  Iowa,  1919,  pp,  5-6. 
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Minimum  Essentials  in  subjects  for  each  grade: 
Grade  I. 

1.  Reading  to  include  Phonics,  Spelling,  Lan¬ 

guage. 

2.  Numbers. 

3.  General  Lessons  for  Projects  (primary 

grades)  involving  Music,  Drawing,  Stories, 
Handwork,  Writing,  Nature  Study,  Hy¬ 
giene.  In  rural  school  the  three  primary 
grades  may  unite  for  this. 

4.  General  Lesson.  All  (grades)  unite  in  writ¬ 

ing,  music,  etc. 

-Grade  'Y. 

1.  Reading.  In  rural  school  with  Grade  VI. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Language  4  days,  Citizenship  1  day. 

4.  Hygiene  and  Physiology  1  day.  Geography 

4  days. 

5.  History. 

6.  General  Lesson.  All  unite  in  writing,  music, 

etc. 

7.  Spelling.  In  rural  school  with  Grade  VI. 
Grade  VIII. 

1.  Reading.  Classics  4  days,  special  music  1 

day. 

2.  Arithmetic, 

3.  Grammar. 

4.  Civics  2  days  or  second  4  or  4J  months. 
History  3  days  or  first  4  or  42  months. 
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6.  Orthography  first  4  or  \\  months, 

7.  General  Lesson.  All  unite  in  music,  writing, 

manual  arts  (optional) 

The  above  provision  is  given  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  different  subjects  are  taken  up  at  different  stages  in 
the  school  curriculum.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  as  the 
child  grows  older  he  is  to  carry  an  increasingly  larger 
number  of  subjects  in  his  course. 

There  are  then,  approximately,  17  different  subjects 
to  be  taught  by  the  teacher  of  the  American  one-teacher 
school.  Moreover,  these  subjects  are  to  be  concurrently 
taught  to  from  two  to  eight  grades.  The  problem  is  a 
difficult  one  without  any  doubt.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  the  school  should  be  so  organized  as  to  promote  as 
far  as  possible  efficient  instruction  to  all  of  the  different 
grades  and  ages  enrolled. 

3.  Amount  of  Time 

The  total  length  of  time  permitted  an  American  child 
to  complete  his  elementary  school  education  is  indicated 
in  this  statement:  “In  general,  elementary  education 
has  been  thought  of  as  including  the  kindergarten  and  the 
first  eight  grades  of  the  usual  public-school  program.  For 
the  normal  child  who  begins  school  at  six  and  who  com¬ 
pletes  one  grade  of  school  work  each  year,  the  elementary- 
school  period  ends  at  the  age  of  fourteen.’  9  Since  the 
Junior  High  School  has  found  a  place  in  certain  public 
school  systems  in  the  United  States,  the  provision  for  an 

9.  Bagley,  W.C.  and  Keith,  John  A.H.  An  Introduction  to  Teaching  P.. 
264,  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company.  1924). 
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eight-year  school  education  has  been  altered  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  flexibility  of  the 
elementary  school  period  may  be  noted  in  the  following 
quotation:10 

The  term  “elementary  school"  is  used  to  include 
the  grades  not  recognized  as  high  school  grades.  The 
law  defines  a  high  school  as  an  organization  of  grades 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve.  In  case, 
however,  where  grades  seven  and  eight  are  not  or¬ 
ganized  as  junior  high  school  grades  or  as  a  part  of  a 
six-year  high  school,  they  shall  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  school  year  of  the  American  one-teacher  school 
varies  from  State  to  State,  and  is  generally  shorter  than 
that  of  the  graded  school.  “Standardization"  has  been 
used  by  many  States  as  a  means  to  increase  the  school 
year.  State  requirements  in  this  respect  are  varied.  For 
a  “Standard”  one-teacher  school,  the  State  of  Florida 
required  a  school  year  “of  at  least  six  months’’;* 11  the 
State  of  Illinois  required  a  year  of  “at  least  seven  months’ 
continuous  term”;12  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  required  a 
minimum  school  year  of  “one  hundred  sixty  days’’13  in 
school  districts  having  a  population  of  less  than  5,000,  that 
is  a  year  of  eight  months  calculated  on  the  basis  that 
“twenty  days  of  actual  teaching  shall  constitute  a  school 


10.  Pennsylvania.  One-Teacher  Elementary  School  Cour:e  of  Study  p.  16. 

11.  Florida.  Standard  School  Rating  Card  for  Florida  Rural  Schools,  1919- 
1920.  Requirements  for  One  Room  School. 

12.  Illinois.  Standard  Elementary  Schools ,  1920.  Circular  144,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  p.  41. 

13.  Pennsylvania.  One  Teacher  School  Course  of  Study  pp.  16-17. 
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month”;  and  the  State  of  Wyoming  required  its  “Stand¬ 
ard”  rural  schools  to  have  a  school  year  of  “9  months.”14 
In  certain  states  the  school  year  has  been  gradually  in¬ 
creased.  For  example,  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of-  Education  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  the 
following  statement  is  found:10 

The  minimum  term  as  provided  by  law  is  as 
follows:  In  the  year  1921-22  one  hundred  forty  days; 
1922-23,  one  hundred  fifty  days;  1923-24  and  there¬ 
after  one  hundred  sixty  days.  Boards  of  education 
may  extend  the  minimum  term  as  they  see  fit. 

A  school  week  in  the  American  one-teacher  school  is 
usually  a  week  of  five  days;  there  being  no  school  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  element  of  time  in  a  one-teacher  school  needs  to 
be  considered  mainly  with  the  length  of  the  School  Day. 
“The  traditional  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  United 
States  is  six  hours,  — 9  A.M.  to  12M.  and  1  P.iVI.  to  4 
P.M.  ”1C  Observations  in  a  number  of  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  show  that  this  was  in  general  the 
-case,  although  there  were  exceptions.  P'or  example,  one 
school  visited  in  Indiana  began  at  8:45  in  the  morning. 

During  the  school  day,  there  are  usually  two  recess 
periods,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
which  are  proxided  for  outdoor  recreation  or  rest.  The 
morning  recess  usually  comes  in  approximately  the  middle 

14.  Wyoming.  Standardization  of  Rural  Schools.  Bulletin  No.  i,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  1919. 

15.  West  Virginia.  Requirements  and  Regulations  For  Standard  One-Teacher 
Schools.  Bulletin  No.  3.  Department  of  Education  1921. 

16.  Bagiev,  William  C.,  Classroom  Management ,  p.  51.  Macmillan,  1920. 
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of  the  morning  session,  as  for  example,  at  10:15  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  or  at  10:30  in  Nebraska,  or  at  10:35  Wisconsin, 
or  at  10:40  in  Pennsylvania.  It  lasts  10  or  15  minutes. 
The  afternoon  recess  begins  at  2:25  in  Montana,  and  at 
2:30  for  all  the  other  States  referred  to  above.  Obser¬ 
vations  show  about  the  same  provisions. 

Between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  sessions  there 
is  usually  an  hour  interval,  during  which  most  of  the 
children  in  the  one-teacher  school,  who  do  not  go  home 
for  lunch,  will  have  their  lunch  in  school,  and,  after  lunch, 
play.  In  the  one-teacher  school,  this  noon-hour  really 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  school  day,  and  probably  is 
an  essential  part. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that,  aside  from  recesses 
and  noon,  a  school  day  in  the  American  one-teacher  school 
is  approximately  330  minutes  for  regular  school  work. 

The  difficult  problem  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  one-teacher  school,  after  having  its  principal 
elements  pointed  out  and  understood,  may  be  formulated 
in  these  words:  Plow  to  do  effective  teaching  in  all  the 
grades  and  all  the  subjects  within  the  available  amount  of 
time?  Plow  this  question  is  answered  by  the  better 
American  one-teacher  schools  is  sought  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 

METHODS  OF  ATTACK 

Three  different  methods  were  used  to  make  this 
study.  First,  a  number  of  one-teacher  schools  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  country  were  visited.  The 
schools  visited  were  recommended  by  local  educational 
authorities,  such  as  county  superintendents  and  super¬ 
visors  of  schools,  and  professors  of  rural  education  in 
State  Normal  Schools,  who  considered  them  as  above  the 
average,  or  among  the  superior  group. 

Second,  theories  and  practices  regarding  effective 
rural  school  organization  appearing  in  professional  liter¬ 
ature,  such  as  state  and  county  courses  of  study,  official 
bulletins,  journals  and  books  written  by  rural  education 
experts,  etc.,  were  examined  and  analyzed. 

Third,  a  questionnaire  was  used  to  study  a  few 
one-teacher  schools  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of  the 
country.  Data  so  collected  were  treated  with  the  findings 
through  school  visits. 

1.  Personal  Visits  to  Rural  Schools 

A  short  visit  to  a  few  rural  schools  in  New  Jersey 
was  first  made  on  the  25th  of  March,  1926.  After  that,  a 
little  over  a  month  was  spent  in  visiting  a  number  of 
rural  schools  in  the  Middle  West  and  South.  The  trip 
commenced  on  the  31st.  of  March,  1926,  and  ended  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1926.  In  exact  numbers,  20  days  were 
actually  spent  in  visiting  these  schools.  Table  II  will 
show  the  scope  of  the  visits. 
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TABLE  II 


Order 

and  scope  of  visitation  to  rural  schools. 

No.  of 

State 

■r  ,  No.  of  One-  Teacher 

Town  or  County  '  ,  , 

Of  fi  00 1 s 

Consoli¬ 
dated  and 
other 

Schools 

New  jersey 

Hunterdown  County 

3 

O 

Indiana 

La  Grange  County 

6 

I 

Michigan 

Ypsilanti 

7 

I 

Michigan 

Kalamazoo 

1 

3 

Wisconsin 

Racine  County 

2 

1 

South  Dakota 

Aberdeen 

5 

1 

Iowa 

Cedar  Falls 

1 

1 

Iowa 

Iowa  City 

2 

1 

Illinois 

Lake  County 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania 

Mansfield 

2 

2 

Maryland 

Baltimore  County 

2 

1 

Maryland 

Montgomery  County 

4 

0 

Total  9 

1 2 

37 

14 

The  total  number  of  one-teacher  schools  visited  was 
37.  An  average  of  about  two  hours  was  spent  in  each 
school.  In  a  few  schools,  half  a  day  was  spent.  A  whole 
day  was  spent  in  each  of  two  schools.  In  certain  States 
where  time  to  close  school  was  near,  visits  had  to  be 
much  hurried.  In  fact,  the  rural  schools  visited  in 
Pennsylvania  were  to  close  the  next  day,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  regular  school  work  could  not  be  observed. 

The  methods  used  in  visiting  these  schools  were, 
first,  to  take  notes  at  the  time  of  observation,  perceptible 
features  were  easily  noticed.  These  included  building 
and  equipment,  classroom  arrangement  and  decoration, 
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a  few  recitations,  study  period  activities,  play  or  recess 
period  activities,  activities  during  the  noon  hour,  and 
other  noticeable  movements.  Conversation  with  the 
teacher  usually  brought  out  desired  information  in  regard 
to  school  organization,  and  this  was  used  as  the  second 
method  of  investigation.  Thirdly,  when  a  school  was 
found  particularly  worth  studying,  a  list  of  prepared 
questions  was  given  to  the  teacher  which  she  was 
requested  to  answer  at  her  convenience  and  send  them  to 
the  writer  afterwards. 

As  may  have  been  noticed  in  Table  II  which 
described  the  extent  of  the  tour,  a  good  deal  of  time 
was  also  spent  in  visiting  the  “Consolidated  Schools,” 
“Two-Teacher  Schools”  and  other  types  of  educational 
institutions  convenient  to  be  visited.  Thus  the  trip  almost 
covered  the  whole  rural  school  situation  valuable.  Pro¬ 
blems  of  country  life  were  also  recognized  and  realized  to 
a  certain  extent.  All  there  “sideline”  observations  proved 
to  be  very  helpful  for  the  study  of  the  one-teacher  school. 

2.  Study  of  Professional  Literature 

The  second  method  employed  to  study^  the  American 
one-teacher  school  organization  was  to  analyze  and 
examine  available  literature  dealing  with  theories  and 
practices  in  the  rural  field.  Authoritative  books  on 
education  in  general  were  of  course  studied  as  reference. 

Of  direct  and  practical  value  to  the  study  of  rural 
school  organization,  were  found  to  be  state  and  county 
courses  of  study,  because  of  their  expert  suggestions  and 
official  requirements.  An  analytical  study  of  the  state 
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courses  of  study  made  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Reinoehl  and 
published  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1922, 
No.  42,  was  freely  used  as  far  as  it  was  relevant  to  this 
study. 

Dr.  Reineohl’s  study  was  made  five  or  six  3'ears  ago. 
Since  then  state  courses  of  study  may  have  undergone 
important  changes.  Both  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
information  on  more  up-to-date  practices  in  American 
one-teacher  school  organization  and  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  first  hard  information,  a  few  state  courses  of 
study  were  examined  and  analyzed.  These  few  courses 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Rural 
Education  in  the  United  States  ‘Bureau  of  Education, 
which  stated  that  the  courses  of  study  for  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  were  “among 
the  states  which  have  progressive  courses  of  study  with 
special  application  to  one-teacher  school  organization.” 
So,  the  four  courses  of  study,  respectively  for  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  were  specially 
examined  and  analyzed  as  a  basis  of  studying  the 
American  one-teacher  school  organization  through  profes¬ 
sional  literature.  These  states  are  typical  of  wider  areas 
of  the  country,  representing,  respectively,  the  “Montain 
States,”  the  “West  North  Central  States,”  the  “East 
North  Central  State,”  and  the  “Middle  Atlantic  States.” 

Several  county  courses  of  study  from  the  States  of 
Ohio,  California  and  Washington,  available  in  the  Bureau 
of  Curriculum  Research  at  Teachers  College,  were  also 
examined.  Some  of  their  suggestions  were  found  helpful 
to  this  study. 
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All  the  articles  appearing  in  the  first  five  volumes  of 
the  Journal  of  Rural  Education ,  which  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  one-teacher  school  problem,  were  examin¬ 
ed.  Some  of  these  articles  were  theoretrical  discussions; 
some  of  them  were  reports  on  actual  practice  in  the  field. 

Other  sources  of  information  came  from  educational 
books.  Among  them  books  on  classroom  management, 
especially  books  on  rural  school  management,  were  found 
to  contain  helpful  ideas  and  suggestive  methods  on 
attacking  the  problem  of  one-teacher  school  organization. 

3.  The  Use  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  third  method  employed  in  this  study  was  to 
send  out  a  questionnaire  which  brought  back  information 
of  a  few  “selected”  one-teacher  schools  scattered  in  a 
number  of  States.  This  use  of  the  questionnaire  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  same 
means,  because  it  did  not  intend  to  find  out  an  average 
score  especially,  or  a  representative  sampling.  The 
purpose  was  just  to  “see”  more  of  the  picture  of  the 
American  one-teacher  school. 

In  the  major  course  in  rural  education  during  the 
spring  session  of  1925-26  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  there  were  members  who  well  represented  a 
number  of  States.  With  their  help,  a  few  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  to  study  the  generally  considered  “superior” 
one-teacher  schools  situated  in  some  part  of  those  States 
which  were  represented  by  the  class.  Each  of  these 
helpers  were  asked  to  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  a  friend 
tin  his  State  who  was  either  the  teacher  of  such  a  one- 
eacher  school,  or  in  the  position  to  help  secure  the  desired 
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information.  The  States  so  “studied”  were:  Colorado, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Minnesota. 

This  might  not  be  considered  very  valuable  or  even 
helpful,  because  of  the  few  numbers  represented.  But,  as 
indicated  before,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  not  to  find 
the  organization  of  the  “typical”  American  one-teacher 
school;  instead,  the  purpose  was  to  find,  through  searching 
a  wide  area,  the  range  of  practices  in  organization  which 
characterized  the  one-teacher  schools  deemed  “superior” 
by  competent  judges. 

The  form  of  the  questionnaire  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  But  much  information  brought  back  has  not 
been  used,  because  the  scope  of  this  study  was  limited. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  the  one-teacher  school  may 
be  extended  in  other  connections,  so  that  these  question¬ 
naire  returns,  though  exceedingly  limited,  might  be  well 
utilized. 

The  questionnaire  was  prepared  with  the  suggestions 
and  help  of  the  members  in  the  major  course  in  rural 
education  during  the  spring  session  of  1925-26  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FINDINGS  THROUGH  EXAMINING  AND  ANA¬ 
LYZING  PROFESSIONAL  LITERATURE 

Solutions  to  the  problem  of  one-teacher  school 
organization  were  sought,  mainly,  under  the  headings: 
first,  how  is  the  number  of  daily  recitations  reduced; 
second,  how  is  the  available  amount  of  time  apportioned 
to  the  different  grades  and  the  different  subjects;  third, 
how  is  the  daily  program  arranged;  and  fourth,  what 
educative  equipment  is  provided  for  the  one-teacher 
school. 

A.  How  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  RECITATIONS  REDUCED? 

“The  greatest  fault  in  the  rural  program  is  in  the 
large  number  of  classes  reciting  daily.” 1  “A  great 
handicap  to  successful  teaching  in  the  one-teacher  school 
is  the  excessive  number  of  daily  recitations — 25  to  30  or 
more  when  all  grades  are  present.  Under  these  conditions 
■the  teacher  has  time  to  do  but  little  more  than  hear 
recitations.”2  Such  statements  as  these  indicate  that  the 
number  of  daily  recitations  conducted  in  a  rural  school 
has  been  found  too  large  to  be  handled  efficiently  by  the 
teacher.  Assuming  that  this  is  the  case,  the  problem  would 
naturally  be,  how  could  this  number  be  reduced? 

Just  exactly  how  large  is  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  in  a  typical  American  rural  school?  “On  the 

1.  Barnes,  Ina  G.,  Rural  School  Management ,  P.  97. 

(New  York: — 'The  Macmillan  Company.  1924). 

2.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Report  of  Committee  on  problems 
of  the  One-Teacher  School  In  Massachusetts .  April  29,  1925.  p.  20. 
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average  daily  program,  provision  is  made  for  each  of  the 
first  four  grades  to  recite  five  or  six  times  each  day;  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  to  recite  six  or  seven  times  daily;  and 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  (except  in  the  south)  to  recite 
seven  or  eight  times  each  day.”3 4 5  To  calculate  on  this 
basis,  “the  average  daily  program  for  all  grades  would 
contain  49  class  periods.  *  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  most  of  the  American  one-teacher  schools  to-day,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  “the  range  of  daily  recitation 
periods  on  26  model  programs  for  one-teacher  schools  is 
from  21  to  38,  with  85  per  cent  of  the  programs  limiting 
the  number  of  such  periods  to  25. ”J  It  has  been  found 
possible  and  feasible  to  reduce  from  about  40  daily 
recitation  classes  to  25  or  fewer  classes,  without  radically 
changing  the  traditional  plan  of  rural  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  through  the  use  of  certain  devices.  These  devices- 
or  plans  are  given  below. 

7.  Alternation  and  Combination  of  Grades. 

This  plan  has  been  defined  in  these  words:  “Alterna¬ 
tion  is  the  systematic  and  regular  union  of  two  classes  of 
pupils  in  consecutive  year’s  work,  both  doing  the  work  in 
one  year  in  one  class,  while  the  other  year’s  work  is 
entirely  omitted.  The  next  year  the  work  omitted  is 
taken  up  and  the  previous  year’s  work  dropped.”6  By 
using  this  plan,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  unite  two 

3.  Reinoehl,  Charles  M.,  Analytic  Survey  of  State  Courses  of  Study  For  Rural 
Elementary  Schools.  Bulletin,  1922.  No.  42.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,, 
D.  C.,  pp.  22  23. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

6.  Nebraska.  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Elementary.  Schools ,  1924,  P.  3. 
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grades,  on  the  assumption  that  these  two  grades  of 
children  are  of  approximately  equal  ability;  thus,  two 
grades  of  children  are  taught  as  one  grade,  half  of  the 
teacher’s  time  can  be  saved. 

The  extent  to  which  this  plan  is  used  in  the  United 
States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  “  Illinois  and  Ohio  have 
successfully  used  the  plan  for  a  number  of  years.  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Montana  are  organized  under 
the  alternation  plan  also.  Nebraska  had  been  using  the 
plan  to  a  certain  extent”'  before  the  new  course  of  study 
(1924)  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  fitting  this  plan. 

The  variation  in  plans  of  alternation  in  the  American 
one-teacher  school  may  be  indicated  by  the  following 
table  which  is  the  result  of  an  analytical  study  of  the  state 
courses  of  study  for  the  rural  schools  of  four  States, 
name]}’,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 


TABLE  3 

Suggested  grade-grouping  for  four  States 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Class  C  (III,  IV) 
Class  B  (V,  VI) 
Class  BC  (IV,  V) 
Class  AB  (VI,  VII) 
Class  A  (VII,  VIII) 
Class  DE  (I,  II) 

Group  I  (1st.  2nd.) 
Group  II  (3rd.  4th.) 
Group  III  (5th.  6th.) 
Group  IV  (7th.  8th.) 

D  Class  (1st.  2nd.) 
C  Class  (3rd.  4th.) 
B  Class  (5th.  6th.) 
A  Class  (7th.  8th.) 

Grades  I,  II 
Grades  III,  IV 
Grades  V,  VI 
Grades  VI,  VII 
Grades  VII  VIII 

All  these  four  States  recommend  combining  grades 
III  and  IV;  V  and  VI;  VII  and  VIII;  and  I  and  II  in  a 
dew  cases.  Nebraska  aud  Pennsylvania  agree  in  having 
four  regular  combinations  or  alternations;  but  the  other 


7.  Ibid.,  p.  6, 
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two  States  have  combinations  of  Grades  VI  and  VII,  and 
Montana  also  has  a  combination  of  Grades  IV  and  V. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  these  States  do  not 
agree  in  giving  the  same  name  to  a  combined  or 
alternated  group  of  two  grades,  although  the  two  grades 
combined  in  any  of  these  States  may  be  identical.  Both 
Montana  and  Pennsylvania  use  the  term  “Class”  for  their 
alternated  grades,  but  with  Montana,  it  is  called  “Class 
A,”  while  with  Pennsylvania,  it  is  called  “A  Class,” 
though  the  two  States  combine  the  same  two  7th.  and 


TABLE  4 

Alternation  and  combination  of  grades  in  subjects  as 
suggseted  by  four  States 


Subject 

Grades  combined 

Reading 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Pennsy¬ 

lvania 

Wisconsin 

ABC” 

A  B 

ABC 

ABC 

Arithmetic 

ABC 

A  B 

ABC 

ABC 

Language&  Grammar  &  Composition 

A  B  C  D 

A  B  C  D 

ABC 

A  B  C  D 

Spelling 

3  divisions 

3  to  8 

A  B  C  D 

ABC 

History 

A  B 

A  B 

ABC 

A  B  C  D 

Civics 

A 

A  B 

A  B 

Geography 

X  Y 

ABC 

ABC 

C  Y 

Agriculture  &  Nature  Study 

A  B  C  D 

A 

C 

A 

Physiology  &  Hygiene 

Y 

A 

Z 

Drawing  &  Art 

all 

all 

Z 

all 

Music 

all 

all 

all 

all 

Writing 

all 

all 

all 

all 

Physical  Education 

all 

all 

all 

all 

Note: — for  convenience,  A  denotes  combination  of  grades  7  and  8;  B,  5  and 
6;  C,  3  and  4;  D,  1  and  2;  X,  4  and  3;  Y,  6  and  7;  Z,  combination  of  four  grades; 
and  ‘all’  for  the  whole  school  reciting  together. 
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8th.  grades.  Nebraska  uses  the  term  “Group”  and  a 
Roman  Numeral  to  indicate  the  alternated  grades. 
Wisconsin  does  not  have  a  special  term  for  an  alternated 
group  of  grades. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  in  what  subjects 
these  alternated  grades  have  recitations  together,  Table  4 
is  presented. 

All  these  four  States  recommend  the  alternation  of 
grades  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  in  these  subjects:  Reading, 
Arithmetic,  Language  and  History.  They  all  recommend 
that  the  whole  school  recite  at  the  same  period  in  these 
subjects:  Drawing,  Writing  and  Music.  They  all  recom¬ 
mend  combinations  in  Spelling,  though  their  manners  of 
combination  vary  somewhat.  The  subject  in  which  two 
States  recommend  an  unusual  form  of  combination  is 
Geography.  There  are  subjects  in  which  no  combination 
of  grades  is  recommended  by  one  or  more  of  these  States; 
for  instance,  the  Montana  Course  has  the  8th.  grade  recite 
alone  in  Civics,  and  the  Wisconsin  Course  has  8th.  grade 
recite  alone  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

The  above  table  is.  based  upon  the  “Table  of  Com¬ 
bination  and  Alternation”  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  for 
Rural  Schools  of  Montana,  1923;  the  “Daily  Program  for 
Schools  Organized  With  Alternation  Plan”  for  Nebraska, 
1924;  the  “Suggestive  Recitation  and  Study  Program 
for  an  Eight- Year  Elementary  Course  ”  in  the  Handbook 
of  Organization  and  Course  of  Study  for  One-Teacher 
Elementary  School  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  “Daily 
Program  for  a  District  School”  in  A  Course  of  Study 
for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Wisconsin,  1923.  Subjects 
treated  in  the  Opening  Exercises  were  not  differentiated. 
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The  general  tendency  of  combining  grades  in  Ameri¬ 
can  rural  schools  is  fairly  well  represented  in  the  above 
table.  Table  3  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1922, 
No.  42,  showing  the  “relative  frequency  of  grade  combina¬ 
tions  in  school  subjects  in  26  model  programs,’’  gives  the 
average  number  of  programs  combining  grades  in  nine 
subjects  as  follows:  8.1  programs  combining  grades  1  and 
2;  3.1  programs  combining  grades  2  and  3;  10.9  programs 
combining  grades  3  and  4;  5.1  combining  4  and  5;  13.1 
combining  5  and  6;  5.6  combining  6  and  7;  and  14  pro¬ 
grams  combining  grades  7  and  8.  This  reveals,  as  does 
the  above  table,  that  the  most  frequent  grade  combinations 
suggested  by  the  country  as  a  whole  are  the  combinations 
of  grades  7  and  8,  5  and  6,  3  and  4,  and  1  and  2.  “The 
first  three  grades  are  usually  not  combined,  except  for 
some  general  lessons.’’  And,  “practically  all  the  programs 
of  Southern  State  Courses  combine  grades  4  and  5,  6  and 
7  in  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
and  hygiene,  and  grades  6  and  7  in  agriculture.” 

“A  school  thus  becomes  organized  into  five  classes.” 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  number  of  the  would-be  49 
daily  recitations  can  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  less  and 
that  each  recitation  period  may  be  duly  lengthened  and  a 
recitation  class  is  made  larger. 

The  Plan  of  Alternation  of  Grades,  however  desirable 
and  practicable,  is  not  simple,  and  there  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  it  yet  established.  The  general  principle  seems  to  be 
that  “classes  that  are  the  nearest  equal  in  ability  should 
be  combined.”8  The  most  essential  condition  for  success 

8.  Eells,  H.  L.,  Moeller,  H.  C.,  and  Swain,  C.  C.  Rural  School  Management 
p.  187.  (New  York:  Charles  Schribner’s  Sons.  1924.) 
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seems  to  be  that  the  graded  work  for  the  combined  group 
should  be  “so  arranged  that  one  year's  work  is  about  as 
difficult  as  the  other  and  it  matters  little  which  year’s  work 
is  taken  up  first.  The  work  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
catch  essential  matter  skipped  in  alternate  years.”9  This 
naturally  requires  careful  planning  and  organization  of  the 
course  of  study  itself.  It  is  unquestionably  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  rural  school  teacher  to  work  out  a  good  plan  for 
herself.  Besides,  “It  is  not  advisable  for  any  teacher,  by 
herself  in  a  single  school,  to  inaugurate  this  system. 
Alternation,  by  grades  and  years  should  at  least  be  county 
wide  in  extent,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  entire  state 
for  the  administrative  unit  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  and 
to  prevent  confusion.”10  So  several  States  have  organised 
their  courses  of  study  to  suit  this  plan;  and  definite  pro¬ 
cedure  to  carry  out  the  plan  is  clearly  given.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  use  two  samples,  at  least,  to  show  how  the 
traditional  organization  of  the  American  one-teacher  school 
is  simplified  with  the  aid  of  state  authorities. 

The  Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  published  in  1924,  has  on  page  4,  the 
plan  of  alternation  definitely  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  proposed  that  the  plan  become  effective 
September,  1924.  Beginning  in  September  of  this 
year  group  I  composed  of  the  first  and  second  year 
pupils  will  work  together  in  language  only;  group  II 
composed  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  will 


9.  Pennsylvania.  One-Teacher  Elementary  Schools,  Handbook  of  Organization 
and  Course  of  Study ,  p.  85. 

10.  Lowth,  F.  J.,  Everyday  Problem  of  the  Country  Teacher  p.  124.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926.) 
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combine  in  the  even  year’s  work  in  language,  geo¬ 
graphy  and  spelling;  group  III  composed  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  year  pupils  will  do  the  even  years  work 
together;  and  group  IV  composed  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  year  pupils  will  combine  in  the  even  yTear’s 
work.  Ail  pupils  are  combined  in  drawing,  music 
and  writing.  Odd  years  are  terms  beginning  in 
September,  1925,  1927,  1929,  etc.  Even  years  refer 
to  the  terms  beginning  in  September,  1924,  1926, 
1928,  etc.  A  term  is  a  single  year’s  work  beginning  in 
September  and  ending  in  May. 

Classes  to  be  organized  in  September  of  odd  years 
are  as  follows: 

1.  First  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

2.  Second  year  classes  in  all  subjects  but  language. 
The  second  year  pupils  will  take  their  language 
with  the  first  year  pupils  in  the  odd  year’s  work. 

3.  Third  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

4.  Fourth  year  classes  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 
The  fourth  year  pupils  will  take  their  language, 
spelling  and  geography  with  the  third  year  pupils 
in  the  odd  year’s  work. 

5.  Fifth  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

6.  Sixth  year  classes  will  not  be  organized  but  the 
sixth  year  pupils  and  the  fifth  year  pupils  will 
work  together  in  the  odd  year’s  work. 

7.  Seventh  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

8.  Eighth  year  classes  will  not  be  organized  but  the 
eighth  year  pupils  will  work  with  the  seventh  year 
pupils  in  the  odd  year’s  work. 
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Classes  to  be  organized  in  September  of  even  years 
are  as  follows: 

1.  First  year  classes  in  all  subjects  but  language. 
The  first  year  pupils  will  take  their  language  with 
the  second  year  pupils  in  the  even  year’s  work. 

2.  Second  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

3.  Third  vear  classes  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 
The  third  year  pupils  will  take  spelling,  language 
and  geography  with  the  fourth  year  pupils  in  the 
even  year’s  work. 

4.  Fourth  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

5.  Fifth  year  classes  will  not  be  organized  in  the 
even  years  but  will  recite  with  the  sixth  year 
classes  in  the  even  year’s  work. 

6.  Sixth  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

7.  Seventh  year  classes  will  not  be  organized  in  the 
even  years  but  will  recite  with  the  eighth  year 
classes  in  the  even  year’s  work. 

8.  Eighth  year  classes  in  all  subjects. 

Another  sample  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the 
State  Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools  of  Montana, 
published  1923.  Both  texts  under  the  heading  of  “ Odd 
and  Even  Years  Work  ’  and  the  “Table  of  Combination 
and  Alternation,”  found  on  pages  7  to  10,  are  quoted  in 
full.  It  is  significant  to  notice  that  not  only  an  elaborately 
worked  out  plan  of  alternation  of  grades  can  be  found 
here,  but  also  convincing  statements  and  illustrations  are 
found  to  show  that  “the  basic  fact,  upon  which  the  device 
of  alternation  of  grades  is  founded,  is  that  the  traditional 
order  of  topics  in  the  teaching  of  many  subjects  is  not 
necessary  or  vital.”  11 


11.  Lowth,  F.  J.  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Country  Teacher ,  p.  124. 
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Odd  and  Even  Years  I !  ork 

In  the  course  of  study  the  work  has  been  so  out¬ 
lined  that  the  classes  combined  will  be  taking  one  line 
of  work  odd  years  (1923-24,  1925-26,  etc.),  and 
another  line  of  work  even  years  (1924-25,  1926-27, 
etc.),  By  studying  the  curriculum  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  outlined  for  odd  and  even  yoars  is  equally 
difficult  and  it  has  been  so  arranged  that  one  year’s 
work  does  not  depend  upon  previous  study  of  the  other 
year’s  work.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  arithmetic. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  multiplication 
tables  in  order  (tables  of  2’s,  3’s  4’s,  etc.,  through  12’s) 
but  there  is  no  vital  reason  whyt  his  should  be,  for 
we  all  know  that  the  table  of  7’s,  for  example,  is 
much  more  difficult  than  the  table  of  10’s.  To  make 
the  work  of  odd  and  even  years  equally  difficult 
the  tables  5’s,  6  s,  9’s,  10’s  and  n’s  will  be  taken  odd 
years  and  the  tables  3’s,  4’s,  7’s,  8’s  and  12’s  will  be 
taken  even  years.  In  geography,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  Asia  is  studied  before  Africa  or  Africa 
before  Asia.  In  grammar  the  knowledge  of  verbs 
does  not  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  adjectives 
so  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  which  is 
studied  first. 

In  American  history,  for  example,  after  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  field  thru  hero  stories  in  the  fifth 
year,  there  is  no  reason  why  children  cannot  better 
grasp  and  appreciate  the  conditions  during  the  early 
history  of  our  country  after  they  have  studied  the 
more  recent  events. 
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Table  of  Combination  and  Alternation 

The  following  will  illustrate  how  the  plan  of 
combination  and  alternation  of  classes  will  work  in 
the  different  subjects: 

Reading.,  Arithmetic 

Odd  Years  (1923-24,  1925-26,  etc.) 

Class  E  (Grade  I)  work  outlined  for  First  Year. 
Class  D  (Grade  II)  work  outlined  for  Second  Year. 
Class  C  (III  and  IV)  work  outlined  for  Fourth 
Year. 

Class  B  (V  and  VI)  work  outlined  for  Sixth  Year. 
Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Eighth 
Y  ear. 

Even  Years  (1924-25,  1926-27,  etc.) 

Class  E  (Grade  I)  work  outlined  for  First  Year. 
Class  D  (Grade  II)  work  outlined  for  Second  Year. 
Class  C  (III  and  IV)  work  outlined  for  Third  Year. 
Class  B  (V  and  VI)  work  outlined  for  Fifth  Year. 
Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Seventh 
Year. 

Language  and  Grammar 

Odd  Years  (1923-24,  1925-26,  etc.) 

Class  DE  (I  and  II)  work  outlined  for  Second 
Year. 

Class  C  (III  and  IV)  work  outlined  for  Fourth 
Year. 

Class  B  (V  and  VI)  work  outlined  for  Sixth  Year. 
Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Eighthr 
Year. 
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Even  Vears  (1924-25,  1926-27,  etc.) 

Class  DE  (I  and  II)  work  outlined  for  First  Year. 

Class  C  (III  and  IV)  work  outlined  for  Third  Year. 

Class  B  (V  and  \  I)  work  outlined  for  Fifth  Year. 

Class  A  (V II  and  V  III)  work  outlined  for  Seventh 
Year. 

History 

Odd  Years  (1923-21,  1925-26,  etc.,) 

Class  B  (V  and  VI)  work  outlined  for  Sixth  Year. 

Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Eighth 
Year. 

Even  Years  (1924-25,  1926-27,  etc.) 

Class  B  (V  and  \  I)  work  outlined  for  Fifth  Year. 

Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Eighth 
Year. 

Hygiene  and  Physiology 

Odd  Years  (1923-24,  1925-26,  etc.) 

Class  AB  (VI  and  V II)  work  outlined  for  Seventh 
Year. 

Even  years  (1924-25,  1926-27,  etc.) 

Class  AB  (VI  and  VII)  work  outlined  for  Sixth 
Year. 

Below  Class  B,  Hygiene  is  included  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  curriculum. 

Nature  and  Agriculture 

Odd  Years  (1923-24,  1925-26,  etc.) 

Class  B  (V  and  VI)  work  outlined  for  Sixth  Year. 

Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Eighth 
Year. 
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Even  Years  (1924-25,  1926-27,  etc.) 

Class  B  (V  and  VI)  work  outlined  for  Fifth 
Year. 

Class  A  (VII  and  VIII)  work  outlined  for  Seventh 
Year. 

Nature  Stud}7,  in  C,  D,  and  E  Classes  included 
in  Language. 

Geography 

Odd  Years  (1923-24,  1925-26,  etc.) 

Class  BC  (IV  and  V)  work  outlined  for  Fifth 
Year. 

Class  AB  (VI  and  VII)  work  outlined  for  Seventh 
Year. 

Even  Years  (1924-25,  1926-27,  etc.) 

Class  BC  (IV  and  V)  work  outlined  for  Fourth 
Year. 

Class  AB  (VI  and  VII)  work  outlined  for  Sixth 
Year 

Spelling 

Class  E  work  in  connection  with  Reading — no 
Spelling  class. 

School  divided  into  three  classes,  no  attention 
being  paid  to  grades. 

Three  divisions  selected  according  to  spelling 
ability  rather  than  class  lines. 

Writing ,  Music 

Entire  school  in  one  class  or  two  divisions, 
the  advance  and  lower  classes  alternating  by 
days. 
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Industrial  Arts  (Handwork) 

Classes  C,  D  and  E  (Grades  I  to  IV)  combined. 
Sewing',  Industrial  Arts  ( Manual  Training 
and  Handwork )  and  Junior  Red  Cross  Work 

Classes  A  and  B  (Grades  V  to  VIII)  combined. 

Drawing 

All  classes  together  in  schools  where  drawing  is 
to  be  taught  as  a  subject  by  itself.  No  separate 
outline  for  this  subject  is  given  as  it  is  thought 
best  to  teach  it  in  connection  with  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Cooking  and  Homemaking 

Theory  as  a  part  of  Hygiene  (Class  AB), 

Practical  work  in  preparing  warm  noon  lunch 
and  home  project  work. 

When  a  State  has  well  outlined  its  course  of  study, 
and  definitely  planned  the  procedure  of  grade-alternation, 
as  the  two  samples  shown  above,  the  teachers  of  the  rural 
schools  find  their  work  much  less  difficult  than  when  they 
are  afforded  only  a  course  of  study  organized  to  fit  a 
teacher-to-a-grade  system.  The  “benefits”  of  using  the 
plan  of  alternation  may  be  noticed  in  the  following  qnota- 
tion:12 

The  plan  (i)  reduces  the  number  of  daily  recita¬ 
tions,  (2)  lengthens  the  time  for  each  recitation,  (3) 
enables  the  teacher  to  direct  study  periods,  (4)  enables, 
the  teacher  to  give  more  individual  attention  to  pupils,.. 


1  z,  Nebraska.  Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary  Sehools ,  p.  7. 
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(5)  makes  classes  larger,  (6)  provides  more  interest 
and  competition,  (7)  gives  the  teacher  more  time  for 
thorough  preparation,  (8)  permits  more  time  for  drill 
on  essential  phases,  (9)  does  not  attempt  to  ape  city 
schools,  (10)  provides  an  organization  of  school  work 
adapted  to  rural  communities. 

Though  it  may  yet  need  to  be  proved  that  some  of 
these  are  “benefits,”  the  matter  of  decreasing  thejnumber 
of  daily  demands  on  the  teacher  s  time  is  probably  enough 
justification  for  the  plan,  if  there  are  no  counter-balancing 
disadvantages.  “Without  combination  of  grades  or  alter¬ 
nation  of  subjects,  the  average  daily  program  for  all  grades 
would  contain  49  class  periods.  With  alternation  and 
combination  this  number  may  be  reduced  to  24  or  fewer.”13 

2.  Alternation  and  Correlation  of  Subjects. 

Alternation  and  correlation  of  subjects  taught  in 
one-teacher  schools  are  other  methods  of  reducing  the 
total  number  of  daily  recitations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  certain  subjects  are  entirely  eliminated  from  the  rural 
school  curriculum.  It  is  a  new  arrangement  of  the  required 
subjects  proposed  on  the  assumption  that  so  long  as  the 
prescribed  standards  of  achievement  can  be  mastered 
within  the  limited  length  of  time,  it  does  not  matter  how 
the  different  subjects  are  organized  into  teaching  units, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  work  against  the 
child’s  physical  and  mental  growth. 

The  terms  “alternation  of  subjects”  and  “correlation 
of  subjects”  may  be  understood  by  examining  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotations. 


13.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  42.  p.  23. 
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Some  subjects  permit  of  daily  alternation.  Two 
very  common  examples  of  this  sort  of  alternation  are 
music  and  drawing,  or  writing  and  drawing.  Several 
good  programs  for  one-teacher  rural  schools  have  five 
studies  alternating  at  the  same  period:  for  example, 
music,  drawing,  nature  study,  writing  and  construc¬ 
tion  work. 

•  Another  form  of  alternation  that  can  be  used 
advantageously  with  upper  grades  is  the  half  term 
type.  Instead  of  having  the  eighth  grade  pupils 
recite  commercial  geography  and  business  arithmetic 
for  fifteen  minutes  a  day  throughout  the  term,  they 
recite  in  geography  thirty  minutes  a  day  for  the  first 
half-term,  and  devote  the  other  half  to  arithmetic. 
This  is  usually  better  than  daily  alternation. 


Correlation  is  an  important  principle  of  good 
teaching  as  well  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  number 
of  classes  upon  the  program.  It  consists  of  teaching 
together  parts  of  subjects  which  naturally  belong 
together  because  they  are  related.  For  example,  the 
class  in  American  history  studies  the  events  preceding 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  then  spends  a  few 
weeks  upon  the  Constitution  itself  as  a  topic  in  civics, 
and  later  proceeds  with  its  history.  Or  the  agricul¬ 
ture  class,  in  the  study  of  corn,  discusses  the  best 
type  of  corncrib,  and  each  boy  is  requested  to  make 
a  drawing  of  the  corncrib  at  his  own  home,  and 
calculate  its  capacity.  This  is  a  natural  relating  of 
arithmetic,  drawing  and  agriculture.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  bookkeeping  may  be  correlated  with  arithmetic, 
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language  with  literature  or  nature  study,  geography 
with  history,  and  spelling  with  language  or  reading. 
Good  correlation  requires  effort  and  well-planned 
teaching,  but  the  results  are  excellent,  and  through  it 
each  subject  become  more  interesting  and  vital.1,1 


Without  concerning  ourselves  about  a  technical 
definition,  we  may  say  that  correlation  means  the 
combining  or  bringing  together  of  different  subjects, 
or  part  of  subjects,  that  are  naturally  related.  Thus 
certain  parts  of  geography  and  history  are  most 
naturally  and  easily  taught  together.  Language  is 
usually  better  learned  in  connection  with  other  subjects 
than  when  studied  separately.  Arithmetic  naturally 
finds  its  most  practical  and  helpful  exercises  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agriculture,  manual  training,  or  some 
other  concrete  subjects.15 

The  above  quotations  make  it  clear,  by  concrete 
examples,  that  certain  subjects  may  be  alternated  by  days 
through  the  week;  that  is,  in  the  same  recitation  period  of 
the  day  through  the  week,  Monday  and  Wednesday  may 
be  given,  say,  to  drawing,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  to  writing.  More  than  two  subjects  may  be  alter¬ 
nated  in  the  same  manner.  Alternation  of  subjects  may 
also  be  done  by  weeks,  certain  number  of  weeks,  or  by 
terms.  Yearly  alternation  of  subjects  may  also  be  done 
by  using  the  same  method. 


14.  Barnes,  Ida  G.,  Rural  Sehool  Management ,  p.  99  and  p.  100. 

15.  Betts,  G.  II.,  and  Hall  O.  E.,  Better  Rural  Schools,  p.  79,  (Bobbs-Merrill, 
1917.) 
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Correlation  or  combination,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed 
is  understood  to  be  a  method  by  which  related  subjects 
are  taught  at  the  same  time.  In  the  following,  specific 
suggestions  and  provisions  are  presented  to  show,  analyti¬ 
cally,  how  four  states  have  considered  the  matter  of  cor¬ 
relating  subjects. 

(a)  State  Course  of  Study  for  Montana. 

In  the  lower  grades: 

(1)  Correlating  history,  geography,  nature 
study,  hygiene  and  language. 

To  unify  school  subjects  into  one  is 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  In  the  lower 
grades,  there  is  even  more  reason  for  com¬ 
bining  or  correlating  history,  geography, 
nature  study,  hygiene  and  language  as 
one  subject.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
unit  are  three-fold:  i.  The  subject  natur¬ 
ally  overlap  and  therefore  can  best  be 
taught  as  one  subject.  2.  Language,  as 
said  above,  needs  content  to  give  children 
something  to  talk  about.  3.  The  curriculum 
is  so  crowded  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  seized  to  reduce  the  number  of  subjects. 

(2)  Subordination  of  content  subjects  to  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  important  as  the  content  subjects 
are  in  the  lower  grades,  they  should  be 
subordinated  to  language,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  former  a  means  to  an 
end.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  fundamental 
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aim  of  this  course  to  understand  the  work 
of  the  home,  the  habits  of  the  cat,  the  food 
of  the  pioneer  people,  the  changes  in  season, 
but  how  the  children  can  tell  about  these 
things. 

(3)  Teaching  of  civics. 

No  formal  recitation  in  civics  need  be 
given  in  the  lower  grades,  though  there  are 
certain  phases  of  civics  which  are  called  for 
and  should  receive  careful  attention  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  class  work  in 
language,  hygiene,  geography  and  history 
in  grades  two  to  five. 

(4)  Teaching  of  hygiene. 

Hygiene  necessarily  overlaps  civics, 
nature  study,  household  arts,  and  moral 
instruction.  For  example,  the  time  that 
has  usually  been  given  to  abstract  and 
meaningless  study  of  food  elements  in  the 
old  physiology,  should  be  devoted  to  a  close 
correlation  of  noon  lunch,  bread  and  can¬ 
ning  club  work  and  hygiene.  The  study  of 
topics  of  digestion  and  analysis  of  foods 
should  result  in  better  habits  of  preparing 
and  eating  food,  if  the  approach  is  from  the 
personal  and  immediate  interests  of  school 
and  home  projects. 

(5)  Physical  exercises  and  moral  training. 

In  a  similar  way  the  study  of  exercise 
and  its  effects  on  lungs,  heart,  muscles  and 
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blood  followed  by  concrete  illustrations  in 
organized  play  at  recess  will  react  in  de¬ 
veloping  body,  mind  and  character.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  used  indirectly  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  teaching  morals  by 
developing  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  persistence, 
courage,  generosity  toward  opponents, 
and  cooperation. 

'( b )  State  Course  of  Study  for  Nebraska. 

(i)  Alternation  and  correlation  of  reading  with 
history,  reading  with  geography,  hygiene 
with  language. 

Alternation  of  subjects  may  be  made 
as  follows:  fifth  and  sixth  year  reading  and 
history,  third  and  fourth  year  reading  and 
geography.  Mental  arithmetic  shall  be 
taught  with  arithmetic  in  all  classes  and 
bookkeeping  shall  be  taught  with  arithmetic 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  Hygiene 
shall  be  given  during  language  periods  of 
the  first  six  years. 

{2)  How  civics  may  be  correlated  with  other 
subjects. 

Group  I:  The  civics  shall  not  be  taught 
as  a  separate  subiect.  The  instruction 
must  be  based  upon  the  child’s  experience, 
conducted  mainly  by  means  of  stories, 
songs,  games,  poems,  dramatization,  oral 
language,  opening  exercises  and  construc¬ 
tion  work. 
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Group  II:  The  same  methods  may  be 
used  as  for  Group  I.  The  child  in  this 
group  will  be  able  to  do  some  reading  for 
information.  No  formal  recitation  in  civics 
is  needed,  but  correlate  the  work  with 
reading,  language,  opening  exercises,  hy¬ 
giene,  history  and  standards  maintained  on 
the  playground. 

Group  III:  Stimulate  and  motivate 
the  child  to  do  outside  reading  and  to  use  the 
library  more  intelligently.  Organize  the 
group  into  a  “Civic  Club”  by  leading 
the  pupils  to  see  that  they  can  do  so  much 
more  if  they  work  together.  It  may  be 
organized  in  connection  with  language. 

(3)  Correlating  spelling  with  reading  and  lan¬ 
guage. 

Group  I  Spelling:  No  combination  of 
classes  should  be  attempted  in  this  group. 
No  separate  spelling  classes  are  required, 
it  is  to  be  given  in  connection  with  reading 
and  language  largely. 

/ c )  State  Course  of  Study  for  Pennsylvania. 

(1)  Correlation  of  subjects. 

Correlation  of  subjects  is  used  in  the 
practical  sense  of  learning  some  of  the 
essentials  of  one  subject  as  they  are  in¬ 
cidentally  related  to  another  subject  that  is 
scheduled  for  recitation  or  study.  For 
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example,  spelling  of  words  is  taught  im 
branches  where  they  occur  for  the  first  time; 
composition  is  taught  when  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  history  or  geography;  geography 
is  taught  in  connection  with  the  historical 
development  of  the  United  States;  drawing 
is  taught  through  illustrative  material  used1 
in  most  of  the  other  branches.  Much 
material  for  language  work  deals  with  nature 
study  and  civics,  and  whatever  term  is  used 
to  indicate  the  recitation  it  is  clear  that 
some  parts  of  several  different  branches 
can  be  readily  correlated. 

(2)  Alternation  of  subjects. 

Substitution  of  one  branch  for  another 
on  a  certain  day  or  days  of  the  week  will 
help  in  simplifying  the  program  and  in 
lengthening  the  recitation  periods.  For 
example,  the  work  in  physiology  and  hy¬ 
giene  is  substituted  on  Thursdays  for 
geography,  composition,  reading  and  his¬ 
tory,  taken  in  order  for  successive  weeks. 
Art  is  substituted  in  the  same  way  on 
Tuesdays. 

( d)  State  Course  of  Study  for  Wisconsin. 

(1)  Language 

Some  kind  of  language  comes  as  a 
by-product  in  teaching  every  subject.  This 
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product  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  not  only  to  the  subject  matter 
itself,  but  to  the  sentence  structure  of  the 
pupils  reciting,  their  choice  of  words  and 
correct  usage. 

(2)  Arithmetic  in  Grades  I  and  II. 

No  formal  lessons  in  arithmetic  during 
the  first  school  year,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  second  year. 

Numbers  of  ideas  will  be  developed 
through  informal  or  incidental  work  arising 
out  of  natural  situations  and  in  connection 
with  other  lessons. 

'(3)  Nature  Study. 

One  morning  exercise  period  each  week. 
Correlate  with  other  subjects  whenever 
possible. 

(4)  Community  Civics. 

Two  periods  per  week;  one  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  language  of  reading  and  one  in 
morning  exercise  with  the  entire  school. 

The  passages  quoted  above  show  three  things  in  the 
main;  first,  the  advantage  sought  in  correlating  and  alter¬ 
nating  subjects;  second,  what  subjects  it  is  deemed  possible 
to  correlate  and  alternate;  and  third,  how  these  subjects 
may  be  correlated  and  alternated.  In  order  to  show  the 
plan  of  subject-alternation  and  correlation  more  clearly, 
the  following  table  is  prepared. 
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TABLE  5 

Alternation  and  Correlation  of  Subjects 
suggested  by  four  States 


Subjects  correlated 
or  alternated 

Grades 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Wisconsin 

Reading  and  Numbers 

I 

.  . 

1-2 

Reading  and  Spelling 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2-4 

Reading  and  History 

1-6 

2-3 

3-6 

Language  and  Spelling 

1-2 

3-8 

.  . 

Language  and  Geography 

1-3 

3-8 

3-4 

Language  and  Hygiene 

1-4 

1-6 

.  . 

Language  and  History 

1-4 

1-4 

5-8 

1-2 

Language  and  Civics 

2-5 

5-7 

5-6 

Language  and  Nature  Study 

i-3 

3-4 

.  . 

History  and  Civics 

5 

7-8 

5-8 

78 

History  and  Geography 

1-4 

3-8 

.  . 

Geography  and  Reading 

3-4 

.  • 

.  . 

Geography  and  Nature  Study 

i-4 

3  4 

.  . 

Geography  and  Agriculture 

7-8 

8 

Agriculture  and  Spelling 

.  . 

78 

Writing  and  Drawing 

1  8 

1-8 

There  are  16  different  forms  of  alternation  or  cor¬ 
relation  of  subjects  in  the  above  table,  of  the  16,  Montana 
suggests  9;  Nebraska,  9;  Pennsylvania,  12;  and  Wisconsin, 
9.  Three  correlations  or  alternations  of  subjects  are 
suggested  by  all  these  four  States;  namely,  Reading  and 
Spelling,  Language  and  Plistory,  History  and  Civics. 
Correlations  and  alternations  of  subjects  suggested  by 
three  of  the  four  States  are:  Reading  and  History;  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Geography,  Language  and  Civics.  There  are 
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8,  or  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  correlations  and* 
alternations  of  subjects  suggested  by  two  States;  and  2 
correlations  or  alternations  of  subjects  suggested  each  by 
one  State.  Language  is  the  subject  that  correlates 
or  alternates  with  other  subjects  more  than  any  other 
subject  does. 

Bulletin,  1922,  No.  42,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  contributed  the  following  table  in  this  con¬ 
nection: 


TABLE  6  (Table  4  in  the  Bulletin) 

Relative  frequency  of  combination  and  alternation  of  subjects 
in  26  model  programs  in  as  many  State  courses  of  study 


Subjects  combined 
or  alternated 

Number  of 
programs 

Most  frequent- 
grades 

History  and  civics 

15 

7-8 

Writing  and  drawing 

1 2 

All  classes 

Reading  and  spelling 

8 

i-4 

Reading  and  history 

7 

3*5 

History  and  Geography 

7 

5-6 

Geography^  and  hygiene 

6 

S’6 

Language  and  spelling 

6 

i-3 

Reading  and  language 

5 

i-3 

Hygiene  and  agriculture 

5 

7-S 

Both  Table  5  and  Table  6  only  show  the  general 
trend  of  combination  or  alternation  of  subjects.  These  two 
tables  show  almost  identical  combinations  or  alternations. 
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in:  History  and  Civics;  Reading  and  Spelling;  Reading 
and  History;  Language  and  Spelling.  Other  forms 
of  combination  and  alternation  of  subjects  do  not  find 
either  a  place  on  both  tables  or  an  agreement  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  applied.  For  example,  Writing 
and  Drawing  had  a  much  larger  frequency  of  being  alter¬ 
nated  in  Table  6,  but  only  two  of  the  four  States  alternated 
them  as  presented  in  Table  5.  the  combinations  or  alter¬ 
nations  of  Geography  and  Hygiene,  Reading  and  Lan¬ 
guage,  Hygiene  and  Agriculture,  as  found  in  Table  6,  are 
not  presented  in  Table  5. 

Table  5,  an  analysis  of  four  selected  States  courses 
of  a  later  date,  shows  a  conspicuous  combination  or 
alternation  of  Language  with  a  number  of  subjects.  Other 
forms  of  subject-correlations  or  alternations  appeared  on 
Table  5  but  not  shown  on  Table  6  may  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  they  are  recent  additions,  although  they  may 
well  serve  as  suggestions. 

B.  Flow  IS  THE  AVAILABLE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  APPORTIONED 

TO  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

In  this  section,  answers  to  the  following  questions 
were  sought: 

1.  How  much  of  the  teachers  time  is  given  up 
to  the  daily  or  weekly  recitations  in  each 
grade  or  group? 

2.  How  much  time  in  a  school  day  or  week  does 
each  grade  or  group  give  to  the  different 
subjects. 
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3.  What  is  the  approximate  ratio  of  recitations 
to  study  periods  for  each  grade  or  group? 

.4.  How  much  of  the  teacher’s  time  is  devoted 
dail}r  or  weekly  to  each  of  the  different 
subjects? 

5.  How  long  is  a  recitation  period? 

Analysis  was  made  of  two  suggested  programs  for 
one-teacher  schools  contained  in  two  State  Courses  of 
Study.  The  following  two  tables  will  show,  in  number  of 
-minutes,  how  the  above  five  questions  were  answered  by 
these  sample  States. 


TABLE  7 

Time  distribution  among  the  different  groups  suggested  by 
Pennsylvania  for  a  26-period  program  not  including  noon  hour 


Groups 

Number  of  minutes 
for  recitations 

Percent 

of 

teacher's 

time 

School 

day 

in 

min. 

Total 

no. 

of  min. 
for  red. 
per 
day 

No.  of 
min. 
for 
study 
per 
day 

Approxi- 
mate 
ratio  of 
rec.  time 
to  study 
time 

Per 

day 

Per 

week 

D 

I  II 

6S 

325 

l8.I 

330 

130 

200 

2  to  3 

C 

III  IV 

75 

375 

20.8 

360 

140 

220 

2  to  3 

B 

V  VI 

75 

375 

20.8 

360 

140 

220 

2  to  3 

A 

VII  VIII 

80 

400 

22.2 

360 

1 45 

215 

2  to  3 

All 

Classes 

and 

recess 

65 

325 

l8. 1 

Total 

360 

1 800 

IOO 

5° 
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TABLE  8 

Time  distribution  among  grades  and  subjects  suggested  by  the 
“  Daily  Program  for  Schools  Organized  With  Alternation  Plan”  in 
the  State  Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary  School  in  Nebraska 


Subject 

Number  of  minutes  per  day 

Group 

One 

Group 

Two 

Group 

Three 

Group 

Four 

Total 

teacher’s 

time 

Peicent 
teacher's 
time  per 
subject 

I 

0 

3 

4 

S  &  6 

7  &  8 

Reading  ( 1 ) 

20 

20 

IO 

IS 

IS 

IS 

95 

28.9 

Arith.  (2) 

10 

10 

I  O 

IO 

IO 

is 

65 

19.7 

Langua.  (3) 

IO 

IO 

1 0 

IS 

45 

13.6 

History  C4) 

IS 

15 

4-5 

Geogra.  (5) 

It) 

is 

IS 

40 

12  2 

Spelling 

25 

25 

7.6 

Drawing  (6) 

15" 

>S 

4-S 

p  Writing 

IS 

4-5 

|  Open.  Exrr 

IS 

IS 

4-S 

|  Total  No. 

minutes 
!  with 
s  teacher 

I'S 

1 35 

120 

MS 

. 

330 

100 

J  Percent 
j  teacher's 

I  time  pei 
\  Group 

14.8 

26  2 

23-3 

28.2 

Explanations:  (i)  For  Group  Four,  Reading  combines  Physiology. 

(2)  For  Grade  T,  Numbers  combine  Reading  in  first  10-minute- 
recitatior.. 

Note:  When  two  subjects  were  comhined  or  alternated,  the  allotted  time- 
v.as  counted  once.  Thus,  the  percents  of  the  teacher’s  time  for  the  different- 
subjects  were  not  absolutely  correct,  because  the  allotted  time  for  one  subject  was- 
iometimes  countel  together  with  the  allotted  time  for  another  subject  with  which, 
st  was  combined  or  alternated;  for  example,  the  allotted  time  for  History  in. 
Group  Three  was  counted  for  Reading  in  that  Group, 
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(3)  For  group  Four,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(4)  Fot  Group  Four,  History  combines  Civics. 

(3)  For  Group  Two,  Geography  combines  Reading. 

For  Group  Four.  Geography  alternates  with  Agriculture. 

(6)  Drawing  includes  Construction. 

Both  Table  7  and  Table  8  above  serve  the  present 
purpose  best  only  as  illustrations  of  one  of  the  ways  to 
answer  the  questions  regarding  the  problem  of  time  dis¬ 
tribution  in  one  teacher  schools. 

A  few  striking  facts  revealed  through  these  two  tables 
may  be  pointed  out.  Table  7  shows  that,  besides  18.1% 
of  the  teacher’s  time  being  given  to  the  whole  school  in 
joint  classes  and  recesses,  18.1%  of  her  time  was  given  to  . 
Grades  I  and  II,  20.8%  given  to  grades  III  and  IV,  20.8% 
given  to  Grades  V  and  VI,  and  22.2%  given  to  Grades 
VII  and  VIII.  This  distribution  of  time  shows  that  the 
upper  Grades  had  more  of  the  teacher’s  time  than  the 
lower  Grades.  This  table  also  shows  that,  aside  from 
recesses  and  moon,  a  pupil  spends  about  one-third  of  his 
time  in  “recitations"  and  about  two-thirds  of  his  time  in 
“study”  during  the  school  da}'. 

Table  8  shows  that  more  than  60%  of  the  teacher’s 
time  was  given  to  these  three  subjects:  Reading,  28.9%; 
Arithmetic,  19.7%;  and  Language,  13.6%.  This,  at  least, 
is  one  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  subjects  in 
rural  schools.  The  table  also  shows  that  an  even  greater 
portion  of  the  teacher's  time  was  given  to  the  upper  Grades 
than  Table  7  does. 

A  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  city  schools 
practices  in  this  respect.  This  serves  to  show  the  relative 
importance  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  a  city  school 
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curriculum  as  compared  with  that  in  a  rural  school  curri¬ 
culum.  Similarities  or  differences  may  thus  be  noticed. 
The  following  table  is  constructed  from  data  in  a  National 
Education  Association  Bulletin16  which  covers  only  three 
subjects  allotted  the  most  of  school  time  in  comparison 
with  other  subjects. 


TABLE  9 

Showing  time-allottment  in  the  different  grades  in 
graded  elementary  schools  in  three  subjects 


Grade 

Minutes  per  week 
devoted  to 

Percent  of  all  school 
time  devoted  to 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Language 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Language 

I 

421 

64 

130 

32.6% 

5.0% 

10. :% 

II 

404 

M3 

141 

28.6% 

10.1% 

10.0% 

III 

332 

193 

167 

22.2% 

12.9% 

1 1.2  % 

IV 

245 

206 

176 

16.0% 

13-5% 

1  i-S% 

V 

182 

21  I 

187 

11  8% 

13  7% 

12. 1% 

VI 

141 

2\\ 

194 

9.2% 

13.8% 

12.7% 

VII 

142 

212 

20  7 

9.0% 

13-5% 

13-2% 

VIII 

!36 

21  I 

2-5 

8.7% 

13-5% 

13.8% 

Average 

250 

l8l 

177 

168% 

12.2% 

11.9% 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  the  graded  school,  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  is  given  to  Reading  when  the 
grades  are  getting  lower  down,  whole  an  increasing 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  Arithmetic  and  Language  when 
the  grades  are  getting  higher  up.  This  is  approximately 
true  in  the  rural  school  according  to  Table  8. 


6.  N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin ,  Sept,  and  Nov.,  1925,  p.  132,  p.  143,  p.  146. 
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On  page  126  of  the  Research  Bulletin  referred  to 
above,  it  was  found  that  the  total  amount  of  school  time 
was  allotted  to  the  different  subjects  according  to  the: 
following  scale:  Reading,  16.8%,;  Arithmetic,  12.2%; 
Language,  11.9%;  Physical  Trainin  g»  7-3%;  Geography,. 
6.4%;  Recess,  6,3%;  History-Civics,  6.2%;  Drawing,  5.5%; 
Spelling,  5.0%;  Music,  5.0%;  Penmanship,  4.8%;  Industrial 
Arts,  3.4%;  Miscellaneous,  3.2%;  Opening  Exercises,  3.1%; 
and  Science,  2.9%.  This  indicates  that  both  the  graded 
school  as  represented  by  the  above  scale  of  time-distri¬ 
bution  and  the  rural  school  as  represented  b}'  Table  8 
agree  in  allotting  more  time  to  Reading,  Arithmetic  and 
Language,  than  to  other  school  subjects*  The  rural 
school,  however,  allots  a  much  larger  percent  of  the  total 
time  to  the  first  named  three,  62.2^  as  against  40.9%  in 
school  in  general,  with,  of  course,  a  correspondingly  small1 
percentage  of  time  remaining  in  one-teacher  schools  for 
all  other  subjects. 

Table  10  is  presented  to  show  the  distribution  of  the 
available  time  in  a  school  day  among  grades  and  subjects 
both  for  “recitations”  and  “study”  as  suggested  by  one  of 
the  four  sample  state  courses  particularly  analyzed.  This 
table  indicates  (1)  the  amount  of  time  allotted  the  different 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  (2)  the  division  of  the  allotted 
time  to  a  given  subject  between  “recitations”  and  “study,” 
(3)  the  amount  of  time  the  teacher  spends  on  teaching 
the  various  subjects,  and  (4)  time  allotted  to  “subjects” 
that  are  “recited”  only  and  those  that  are  “studied”  only. 
These  four  phases  of  time-distribution  may  be,  pointed  out 
more  clearly  through  illustrations  as  follows: 
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TABLE  io 

-Number  of  minutes  allotted  different  subjects  for  daily  recitations 
and  study  in  the  different  classes  suggested 
by  Pennsylvania  Course  of  Study 


Class  D 

Class 

C 

Class 

B 

Class 

A 

Subject 

in 

III-IV 

V-VI 

VII-VI1I 

R 

S 

T 

R 

s 

T 

R 

S 

T 

R 

s 

T 

Op.  Ex. 

IO 

IO 

IO 

10 

10 

IO 

IO 

10 

Read.  (1) 

55 

30 

S5 

30 

55 

Ss 

is 

25 

40 

IS 

20 

35 

Arith. 

10 

IO 

15 

20 

35 

IS 

35 

So 

20 

5° 

70 

Phy.  Tr. 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

10 

Geog.  (2) 

15 

is 

30 

IS 

30 

45 

IS 

3° 

45 

Compo.  (3) 

1 5 

15 

30 

IS 

30 

45 

is 

30 

45 

Hist.  (4) 

15 

3° 

45 

lS 

3° 

45 

Handwrit. 

15 

15 

IS 

'5 

15 

IS 

IS 

1 S 

Music 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

Recess 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Seat  Work 

80 

80 

Handwork 

30 

30 

Library 

'5 

15 

30 

3° 

20 

20 

IS 

is 

Drawing 

IS 

'5 

15 

15 

is 

IS 

IS 

IS 

Blackboard 

60 

60 

15 

15 

Unassigned 

25 

25 

35 

35 

25 

2  S 

Total 

130 

200 

33° 

140 

220 

36c 

I40 

220 

360 

145 

21  C 

360 

Note:  History  for  C,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  A  and  B,  and  Art  for  all 
Classes  are  given  one  period  per  week,  alternating  with  other  subjects;  their 
allotted  time  being  included  in  the  table. 

Explanations:  R,  recitations;  S,  Study;  T,  Total  time  allotted  different 
subjects  per  day. 

(1)  Class  D,  including  Phonics,  Stories,  Spelling. 

(2)  Class  C.  including  Nature  Study. 

(3)  Classes  A,  B,  C,  including  Spelling. 

(4)  Classes  B  and  A,  including  Civics. 
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(i)  Reading:  Class  D,  85  minutes;  C,  85  minutes; 
B,  40  minutes;  and  A,  35  minutes.  Time  allotted 
Reading  increases  as  the  grades  get  lower  down. 

"(2)  Reading:  D,  85  minutes  divided  into  55  minutes 
for  “recitations”  and  30  minutes  for  “study”. 
The  division  of  time  between  recitations  and 
study  for  Class  C  is  just  opposite  to  that  for  D, 
although  the  total  number  of  minutes  allotted 
this  subject  are  identical  in  both  Classes.  Except 
in  D  Reading,  time  allotted  “study”  periods  for 
all  subjects  is  in  most  cases  more  than  time 
allotted  “recitation”  for  the  corresponding  sub¬ 
jects. 

(3)  The  teacher  spends  1 1 5  minutes  per  day,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  school  day,  in  teaching 
Reading. 

(4)  Eighty  minutes  per  day  are  allotted  Seat  Work 
for  Class  D  during  “study”  periods  only.  For 
Music  and  Physical  Training,  there  is  no  “study” 
time  provided. 

The  matter  of  allotting  time  to  the  different  subjects 
including  both  “recitation”  time  and  “study”  time  may 
be  further  noticed  in  two  illustrations  given  below  which 
may  serve  to  represent  official  suggestions  from  educational 
authorities. 

The  first  suggested  time-distribution  is  based  upon 
the  school  day  while  the  second  illustration  is  based  upon 
the  school  week.  They  are  suggested  for  rural  schools  in 
Montery  and  Kings  counties,  respectively,  in  the  State  of 
California 
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Suggested  Time  Allotment 
( For  rural  schools  in  Monterey  County ,  Cal.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  time  given  to  each 
subject  includes  the  time  given  to  study  as  well  as 
that  given  to  recitation.  Also,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  subject  be  given  every  day,  but  that  the 
average  time  given  should  be  as  given  in  the  schedule. 
Such  work  as  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
requires  longer  periods  than  the  time  indicated  in  the 
schedule  and  the  number  of  periods  per  week  should 
be  lessened  accordingly.  It  was  thought  best  to 
adhere  to  the  daily  allotment  schedule  rather  than  to 
a  weekly  one  because  by  far  the  most  of  the  subjects 
should  be  given  daily. 

First  and  Second  Grades 
School  Day — 240  minutes 

Minutes  per  day 

Reading  (Spelh,  Phonics,  Lang,  Hist.,  Nature 


Study,  etc.) .  100 

Writing  . 25 

Arithmetic  .  25 

Industrial  Arts  (Drawing,  Handwork)  .  30 

Music  .  20 

Physical  Education  .  20 

Recesses .  20 

Total  240 
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Third  and  Fourth  Grades 
School  Day — 315  minutes 

Minutes  per  day 


Reading  (includes  History)  .  75 

Writing  .  25 

Arithmetic  .  45 

Physical  Education  .  20 

Industrial  Arts  .  30 

Music  .  20 

Language  and  Spelling  .  60 

Geography .  20 

Recesses .  20 


Total  315 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 
School  Day — 360  minutes 


Reading  .  35 

Writing  .  25 

Arithmetic  .  60 

History  .  30 

Geography .  30 

Language  .  50 

Spelling  .  20 

Industrial  Arts  and  Drawing  .  35 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  .  35 

Music  .  20 

Recesses .  20 


360 


Total 
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Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
School  Day — 360  minutes 


Minutes  per  day 

Literature  .  35 

Writing  .  15 

Arithmetic  .  55 

Language  and  Grammar .  55 

History  and  Civics . 45 

Geography .  35 

Industrial  Arts  and  Drawing  .  40 

Music  . 15 

Physical  Education  .  25 

Spelling  .  20 

Recesses .  20 


Total  360 

(  2  ) 

The  following  time-distribution  is  suggested  by  Kings 
County,  California,  for  its  elementary  schools.  It  gives 
the  number  of  minutes  per  week  rather  than  per  day  as  in 
the  above-quoted  county  and  also  the  percentage  of  time 
each  subject  is  allotted.  This  time  schedule  is  found  in 
the  Manual  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Kings  County , 


Cal.,  1925. 

Subject 

First 

min. 

Grade 

% 

Second 
min • 

Grade 

% 

Third 
min . 

G/’ii  de 
% 

Fourth 
min . 

Grade 

% 

Reading 

300 

25- 

Gs 

O 

O 

22.3 

250 

16.7 

250 

I6.7 

Language  Study 

100 

3.3 

IOO 

7*5 

125 

CO 

125 

8*3 

Spelling 

50 

4.2 

100 

7-5 

IOO 

6.7 

IOO 

6.7 

Writing 

100 

3.3 

IOO 

7-5 

IOO 

6.7 

IOO 

6.7 

Arithmetic 

50 

4.2 

IOO 

7*5 

175 

II. 7 

175 

II.7 

Geography 

75 

5* 

75 

5* 

History 

Civics 

50 

4.2 

50 

3*2 

75 

5- 

75 

5* 
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Subject 

Elementary 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Third 

Grade 

Fourth 

Grade 

min. 

% 

min . 

% 

min. 

% 

min. 

% 

Science 

75 

6*3 

75 

6.7 

75 

5* 

75 

5* 

Art:  Drawing 
Practical  Arts 

T5° 

1 2.4 

150 

I  1.2 

*5° 

10. 

150 

10. 

Music 

75 

6.3 

75 

5-7 

75 

5- 

75 

5- 

Training  for 
HealthfulLivin 
Morals  and 

IOO 

g 

8-3 

IOO 

7-5 

IOO 

6.7 

IOO 

6.7 

Manners 

50 

4.2 

50 

3-2 

50 

3-2 

5° 

3-2 

Recess  Periods 
Total 

IOO 

I  200 

8.3 

150 

1350 

1 1.2 

150 

1500 

10.2 

150 

1500 

10. 

Subject 

Fifth 

Grade 

Sixth 

Grade 

Seventh 

Grade 

Eighth 

Grade 

min. 

% 

min. 

% 

min. 

% 

min. 

% 

Reading 

Language 

200 

I  1. 1 

200 

I  1. 1 

200 

I  1. 1 

200 

II. I 

Study 

200 

I  1. 1 

2  00 

II. I 

25° 

13-9 

250 

13-9 

Spelling 

150 

8.3 

!50 

8.3 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5.6 

Writing 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5.6 

Arithmetic 

250 

13-9 

250 

13-9 

250 

i3-9 

250 

13-9 

Geography 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5.6 

IOO 

5.6 

History 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

Civics 

Elementary 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

Science 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

Art:  Drawing 

60 

3-7 

60 

3-7 

60 

3-7 

60 

3-7 

Practical  Arts 

90 

5* 

90 

5- 

90 

5- 

90 

5- 

Music 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

75 

4.2 

Training  for 

H.L, 

Morals  and 

IOO 

5.6 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5-6 

IOO 

5-6 

Manners 

5° 

3- 

50 

'j 

*  • 

50 

3- 

50 

3“ 

Recess  Periods 
Total 

200 

1800 

11. 1 

2  00 

l800 

1 1. 1 

200 

1800 

1 1. 1 

200 

1800 

1 1. 1 
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Both  of  these  two  county  time-schedules  provide  for 
both  the  recitation  and  the  study  time.  Reading  is  allotted 
the  most  time  in  lower  grades,  and  Arithmetic  and  Lan¬ 
guage  are  allotted  the  most  time  in  upper  grades,  in  both 
Counties.  One  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  much  time  is 
allotted  to  Physical  Education  and  Art. 

Tables  n  and  12  present  the  results  of  an  analysis  of 
time-distribution  provided  in  a  daily  program  actually  in 
use  in  certain  rural  schools  in  Iowa,  for  a  number  of  years.17 
Since  “It  represents  the  combined  judgment  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  studying 
this  problem  in  the  actual  operation  in  a  number  of  one- 
teacher  schools,”18  it  may  be  taken  as  at  least,  a  “work¬ 
able”  suggestion. 


TABLE  11 

Distribution  of  Teacher’s  time  among  Groups — Iowa 
(Excluding  the  60-minute  period) 


£ 

D 

c 

B 

A 

All 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S.6 

7.8 

Minutes 

40  or 

40  or 

10 

25 

60  or 

65  or 

per  day 

50 

50 

30 

70 

75 

70 

360 

Minutes 
per  week 

200  or 

2  50 

200  or 
250 

200 

27s 

300  or 
350 

325  c 

375 

39° 

1800 

Per  cent 
Teacher’s 
Time 

12 

12 

18 

18 

20 

20 

IOO 

17.  Eells,  H.L.,  Moeller,  H.C.,  and  Swain,  C.C Rural  School  Management,  pp. 
192-195.  (New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1924.) 

18.  Ibic.,  p.  192. 
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TABLE  12 

Distribution  of  Time  among  Groups  for  the 
Recitations  and  Study — Iowa 


Total 

E 

D 

< 

B 

A 

Minutes  for 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S-6 

7-8 

Recitations 

no  or 

120 

no  or 

120 

no 

125 

130  or 
140 

I3S  °r 
i*4S 

Study 

250  or 
240 

250  or 
240 

to 

-£*■ 

O 

235 

230  or 
220 

225  or 

215 

Table  1 1  also  shows  that  more  of  the  teacher’s  time 
is  given  to  the  upper  grades  than  to  the  lower  grades. 
Table  12  also  shows  that  about  one-third  of  the  pupil’s 
time,  no  matter  which  grade  he  is  in,  is  given  to  recitations, 
while  two-thirds  given  to  study-periods.  These  results, 
in  general,  agree  with  the  results  presented  in  Tables  7 
and  8. 

The  provision  for  time-distribution  in  one-teacher 
schools  in  another  part  of  the  country  may  be  presented 
for  comparison.  Tables  13  and  14  show  the  time-distri¬ 
bution  in  certain  rural  school  programs  used  in  Maryland.59 
Speaking  of  the  progarm,  Miss  May  Stewart,  the 
Supervising  Teacher  of  Garrett  County,  Maryland,  said: 

“Our  present  schedule  has  been  in  use  four  years . Since 

this  is  the  fourth  year  of  its  operation,  one  might  assume- 
that  the  schedule  is  fairly  clear  and  accepted...”20 


19.  Maryland.  “Workable  Daily  Programs  for  One  and  Two-Teacher- 
Schools”  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  May,  192^,  pp.  16,  17. 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  17-18. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Maryland  time-distribution 
provided  more  time  for  the  lower  grades,  conspicuously 
grades  2  and  3.  More  time  is  also  given  to  the  three 
subjects:  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Language. 

These  two  tables  here  reproduced  serve  to  show  a  time-dis¬ 
tribution  scheme  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  length  of  the 
--elementary  school  period  is  7  years. 


TABLE  13 

Total  Weekly  Time  Distribution  Per  Group — Maryland 


Subject 

Group  I 

1 

Group  II 
2,  3 

Group  III 
4.  5 

Group  IV 
6,  7 

Open.  Exercise 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Music 

35 

35 

50 

50 

Reading 

1 75 

250 

100 

40 

Writing 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Language 

60 

60 

Industrial  Arts 

I2S 

125 

25 

25 

Physical  Educ. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Organized  Play 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Arithmetic 

7  5 

1 10 

90 

Spelling 

5° 

50 

50 

History 

30 

60 

Hygiene 

... 

25 

Civics 

... 

40 

Geography 

45 

50 

School  Club 

. . . 

25 

25 

Agriculture 

... 

25 

Totals 

53° 

730 

710 

710 

Percent  of 

Teacher  Time 

20 

27 

26.5 

26.5 
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TABLE  14 

Total  Weekly  Time  Distribution  Per  Subject — Maryland 
Groups  I  to  IV  Inclusive 


>  Subject 

Number  of 
Minutes 

PercentTea- 
cher  Time 

Opening  Exercises 

20 

1 . 1 

Hygiene,  Civics,  Phys.  F.d.,  Org.  Play 

195 

10.5 

s  Music 

65 

3-5 

*  Writing 

80 

4-3 

Industrial  Arts 

75 

4.0 

Reading 

545 

29.3 

Arithmetic 

225 

1 2. 1 

Language 

195 

i°-S 

Spelling 

150 

8.1 

!  Geography 

95 

5-2 

Agriculture 

25 

i.3 

Plistory 

90 

4.8 

School  Club 

O  - 
“  0 

i-3 

Recess 

75 

4.0 

T  otal 

i860 

100.0 

All  these  tables  of  time-distribution  show  a  general 
tendency  to  give  more  time  to  the  upper  grades;  this  is, 
perhaps,  because  the  upper  grades  have  a  large  number 
of  subjects  to  study.  All  these  tables  show  a  general 
practice  of  devoting  an  excessive  share  of  the  teacher’s 
Lime  to  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Language,  in  comparison 
with  national  practice  in  general.  These  three  subjects 
are  evidently  considered  the  most  “important”  subjects 
in  the  elementary  curriculum,  both  urban  and  rural. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  how  time-distribution  among 
grades  and  subjects  in  the  one-teacher  school  should  be 
made.  Educators  having  had  experience  with  the  rural 
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school  have  made  suggestions  which  may  be  examined’ 
at  this  time.  The  following  quotation  is  presented  for 
consideration.21 

The  time  devoted  to  the  different  subjects  and1 
classes  must  vary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual' 
schools.  If  there  are  many  pupils  in  the  primary 
classes,  and  few  in  the  upper  grades,  the  primary 
classes  should  not  be  combined.  This  will  mean  that 
more  time  is  allotted  to  them.  A  subject  in  which 
pupils  are  unusually  deficient  must  be  given 
more  time.  No  real  teacher  allots  more  than 
the  deserved  time  to  her  favourite  subjects,  and 
gives  small  space  to  those  in  which  she  lacks  interest. 
According  to  this  quotation,  adaptation  to  local 
school  conditions  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  definite  plan  of  time-distribution  can  be  made  But, 
there  are  other  educators  who  have  suggested  definite 
criteria  for  the  determination  of  time-distribution  among 
school  subjects.  For  example,  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley 
has  made  the  following  statement:22 

The  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  subject  manifestly 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Granting  that  this  is  a  sound  criterion,  the  proper 
question  to  ask  would  be:  What  subject  or  subjects  are 
relatively  more  important  than  others?  Dr.  Bagley  had 
the  answer  indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from  the: 
same  book:23 

21.  Barnes  Ina  G.  Rural  School  Management,  p.  103. 

22.  Bagley,  William  C.,  Classroom  Management ,  p.  54, 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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The  prevaling  practice  in  American  schools  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  “form”  studies  (reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  spelling  and  language)  are  more  important 
in  the  elementary  school  than  the  “content”  studies 
(geography,  history,  physiology,  etc.) 

In  the  preceding  pages,  analyses  have  shown  that 
the  “form”  subjects  were  actually  allotted  more  time  than 
other  subjects,  both  in  rural  and  in  urban  elementary 
schools.  This  clearly  indicated  that  the  criterion  of 
“relative  importance”  of  subjects  has  been  used  in 
American  elementary  schools  as  one  basis  to  determine 
time-allotment. 

Another  educator  has  contributed  the  following 
suggestion  as  another  criterion  for  time  distribution 
among  school  subjects:24 

Relative  difficulties  presented  in  the  learning 
process  large^  determine  the  program  time  to  be 
allotted  to  each  subject. 

“Relative  importance”  of  the  different  subjects  seems 
to  be  a  sounder  criterion  than  “relative  difficulties”  of 
subjects  in  the  determination  of  time-allotment,  because, 
if  a  subject  is  not  so  important,  it  cannot  justify  too  much 
time  spent  on  it  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  in  the 
learning  process.  These  two  criteria,  however,  are  both 
valuable,  provided  that  it  can  be  scientifically  determined 
which  subjects  are  relatively  important  and  which  subjects 
are  relatively  more  difficult  than  other  subjects  in  the 
-elementary  curriculum. 


24.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin ,  1922,  No.  42.  p.  30. 
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For  practical  considerations,  the  following  two> 
suggestions  in  regard  to  time-distribution  in  the  one- 
teacher  school  seem  to  be  worth  noticing:25 

(1)  Recitation  periods  should  be  most  frequent  in 
primary  grades. 

(2)  Lower  grades  require  even  more  of  the  teacher’s, 
time  than  the  upper  grades. 

In  the  determination  of  time-distribution  in  a 
one-teacher  school,  not  only  the  psychological  factors- 
need  to  be  considered,  but  also  practicability  in  the 
situation  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem.  In  fact,  if  the  element  of  time  can  be 
properly  distributed  among  the  various  subjects  and 
grades,  the  problem  of  organization  is  largely  solved;. 
From  analyzing  the  available  literature,  it  seems  that 
more  experimentation  in  the  one-teacher  school  situation 
needs  to  be  made.  Suggestions  from  various  educators 
represent  largely  personal  opinions  and  experiences. 

The  length  of  a  “recitation  period’’  found  in  the 
various  suggested  State20  programs  is  as  follows: 

(1 )  Pennsylvania.  Total  recitation  periods  per  day* 
including  2  recesses,  are  26.  They  are  divided; 
into:  2  5-minute  periods;  5  10-minute  periods* 
16  15-minute  periods;  and  3  20-minute  periods. 
A  total  school  day  of  360  minutes  divided  by  26 
makes  an  average  daily  recitation  period., 
approximately  14  minutes  long. 

25.  Ibic.,  p.  30. 

26.  Programs  contained  in  State  Courses  of  Study  for  Pennaylvania,  Nebraska, 
and  Wisconsin. 
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(2)  Nebraska.  Total  recitation  periods  per  day, 
including  2  recesses,  are  29.  The3T  are  divided 
into:  1  5-minute  period;  15  10-minute  periods;. 
12  15-minute  periods,  and  1  25-minute  period. 
A  total  school  day  of  360  minutes  divided  by  29 
makes  an  average  daily  recitation  period  ap¬ 
proximately  12.5  minutes  long. 

(3)  Wisconsin.  Total  recitation  periods  per  day„ 
including  2  recesses,  are  27.  They  are  divided 
into:  10  10-minute  periods;  16  15-minute  periods; 
and  1  20-minute  period.  A  total  school  day  of 
360  minutes  divided  by  27  makes  an  average 
daily  recitation  period  approximately  1 3.3 
minutes  long. 

The  provisions  for  the  lengths  of  recitation  periods 
in  these  three  States  may  be  compared  for  a  clearer 
understanding.  The  following  table  presents  such  a 
comparison  as  seems  to  be  desirable. 


TABLE  15 

Showing  the  various  lengths  of  recitations  in 
minutes  in  three  States 


State 

Number  of  recitations  with 
varying  lengths  as 

1 

Length  of  an 
average 

recitation  period 

5  min. 

10  min. 

15  min. 

20  min. 

25  min. 

Pennsylvania 

2 

5 

16 

3 

14 

Nebraska 

I 

is 

12 

1 

12-5 

Wisconsin 

10 

16 

1 

13-3 

These  three  programs  agree  in  the  predominance  of 
10-and  15-minute  recitation  periods.  In  two  of  the  three 
States,  about  three-fifths  of  recitation  periods  are  15- 
minute  long. 
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Another  table  is  presented  below  to  show  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  provision  for  the  division  of  the 
school  day  into  recitation  periods  as  suggested  by 
Wisconsin. 

TABLE  16 

Showing  number  and  lengths  in  minutes  of  daily  recitations, 
and  subjects  recited,  in  the  different  grades,  individual  and  com- 


bined,  as 

provided 

in  the  program  suggested  by  Wisconsin. 

Grades 

Number  of 
recitations 

Lengths  of  recitations  and 
subjects  recited. 

I 

3 

1  xo-min.,  2  15-minute  all  reading 

2 

3 

all  10-min.  reading;  arithmetic;  read,  and  spelling. 

1  &  2 

I 

10-min.  language  and  history 

3  &  4 

4 

x  10-minute  lang,  &geog.,  3  15-minute  reading  and  history. 

5 

I 

15-min.  geography 

5  &  6 

4 

1  io-minute  spelling,  3  15-minute  reading  &  history, 
arithmetic,  lang.,  and  civics. 

6  &  7 

I 

15-minute  geography 

7  &  8 

_ 

5 

4  15-minute,  arith.;  lang.  &  gram.;  read.;  agri.  &  spell., 

1  20  minute  civics  and  history.  , 

8 

I 

15  minute  physiology  and  hygiene 

\  All 

I 

4 

3  10-minute  open,  ex.:  2  recesses;  1  15-min.  writing  and 
drawing 

Tables  15  and  16  indicate  a  number  of  things.  First, 
all  three  States  have  a  school  day  of  360  minutes  including 
recesses.  Second,  10-and  15-minute  recitation  periods 
are  predominant,  the  15-minute  period  tends  to  be  more 
dominant.  Third,  according  to  Table  16,  besides  the  4 
classes  for  the  whole  school,  each  of  the  lower  four  grades 
has  4  recitations  with  the  teacher  per  day;  grades  5  and 
6  each  has  5  recitations;  grades  7  and  8  each  has  6 
recitations. 
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Theories  and  discussions  on  the  “length  of  the 
^recitation  period”  as  brought  forth  by  certain  educators 
are  presented  below,  which  may  serve  as  suggestions  or 
bases  for  the  evaluation  of  practices.  These  quoted 
statements  are: 

(1)  The  length  of  the  recitation  period  should  be 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the 
nature  and  difficulty  of  the  subject.27 

(2)  Recitation  periods  in  the  first  grade  should  not 
ordinarily'  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  second 
grade  not  over  twenty  minutes,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  not  over  twenty-five  minutes,  in 
the  fifth  not  over  thirty  minutes,  in  the  sixth  not 
over  thirty-five  minutes,  and  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  not  over  forty'-five  minutes  to  fifty' 

*  oe 

minutes. 

(3)  As  pupils  advance  through  the  grades,  recitation 
periods  should  be  gradually'  lengthened. 

(4)  There  appears  to  be  little  experimental  evidence 
as  to  variations  in  work  capacity'  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  The  optimal  length  of  recita¬ 
tion  and  study  periods  is  generally'  conceded  to 
increase  as  the  child  grows  older,  and  the 
following  determinations,  credited  to  Chad¬ 
wick,  represent  the  best  practice  in  American 
schools  :29 


27.  Fells,  Moeller  and  Swain,  Rural  School  Management,  p.  189. 

28.  Cubberley,  E.  P.,  The  Principal  and  His  School ,  p.  165. 

(New  York'  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1923) 

29.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin ,  IQ22,  No.  42.,  p.  30 
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From  5  to  7  years  of  age,  all  periods  are  15, 
minutes  duration. 

From  7  to  10  years  of  age,  all  periods  are 
20  minutes  duration. 

From  10  to  12  years  of  age,  all  periods  are 
25  minutes  duration. 

F'rom  12  to  16  years  of  age,  all  periods  are 
30  minutes’  duratian,30 

A  word  of  comment  on  the  above  statements  seems 
necessary.  There  seems  to  be  no  scientific  evidence  to 
support  such  a  statement  as  “the  length  of  a  recitative 
period  should  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pupils”  or 
“recitation  periods  in  the  first  grade  should  not  ordinarily 
exceed  fifteen  minutes....”  The  authors  of  such  state¬ 
ments  evidently  had  the  factors  of  “fatigue”  and 
“efficiency”  in  mind;  but  psychologists  have  not  shown 
that  this  should  be  so.  Speaking  of  “mental  work  and' 
fatigue,”  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  says:  “The  ultimate 
physiological  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
work  and  fatigue  will  therefore,  I  venture  to  prophesy, 
be  found  largely  in  the  conditions  of  readiness  and 
unreadiness  of  the  neurones,  and  the  main  practical 
problem  of  the  administration  of  mental  work  will  be: 
found  to  be  the  problem  of  interest.31  Professor  A.  I. 
Gates  made  the  following  statement  in  this  connection.32 


30.  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  Educative  Proces ,  pp.  342.  343.  (McMillan,  1914) 

31.  Thorndike,  E.  L.  Educational  Psychology ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  115. 
(Teachers  College,  1921.) 

32.  Gates,  A.  I.  Psychology  For  Students  of  Education ,  p.  382. 

(The  Macmillan  Company,  1923.) 
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Just  how  long  a  person  may  safely  do  mental 
work  depends  partly  upon  his  general  strength  and 
stability,  parti}7'  upon  his  susceptibility  to  excitement 
and  worry,  and  partly  upon  his  interest.  In  school 
practice,  short  periods  and  frequent  changes  of  work 
are  advisable,  not  mainly  because  they  are  needed  to 
secure  improvement,  but  because  they  make  school 
life  more  interesting  through  variety. 

This  shows  then,  that  the  matter  of  determining  the 
length  of  a  recitation  period  has  not  been  psychologically 
established.  It  is,  perhaps,  largely  a  problem  of  organiza¬ 
tion  on  practicable  bases.  In  a  one-teacher  school,  where 
a  recitation  period  has  to  be  short  because  of  the  large 
number  of  grades  present,  the  length  of  a  recitation 
period  must  be  determined  on  a  general  principle  that  all 
grades  should  have  a  fair  share  of  teacher  attention  and 
enough  time  to  do  their  respective  works.  From  actual 
experience,  professor  Fannie  W.  Dunn  gives  the  number 
of  children  in  a  grade  as  one  of  the  factors  determining 
the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  the  one  teacher  school.33 

Very  little  of  the  expressed  opinion  on  length  of 
recitation  period  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  one-teacher  school  situation,  and  con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  is  needed  to  aflord  a  sound  basis 
for  conclusions  on  this  question. 

C.  How  IS  THE  DAILY  PROGRAM  ARRANGED 

In  this  section  the  following  problems  are  dealt  withi 

1.  Sequence  of  subjects. 

2.  Sequence  of  grades. 

33.  Dunn,  Fannie  W.  and  Everett,  Marcia  A.  Four  Years  in  A  Country  Sc  host,. 
p.  2i.  (Teachers  College,  1926.) 
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3.  The  study  and  occupation  program. 

4.  Should  the  study  period  come  before  or  after 
the  recitation  period. 

These  four  minor  problems  may  well  be  considered 
in  pairs;  that  is,  the  first  two  may  be  considered  together, 
and  the  last  two  together. 

A  comparative  analysis  was  made  of  six  daily 
programs  actually  in  use  or  authoritatively  suggested  for 
use  in  one  teacher  schools  in  six  different  States.  These 
programs  are  found  in  the  State  Courses  for  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri;  and  the 
Daily  Schedule  used  in  One-Teacher  Schools  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  contained  in  the  Maryland  School 
Bulletin,  May,  1925;  and  the  program  For  A  One-Teacher 
School  worked  out  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  reproduced  in  Rural 
School  Management  by  Eells  and  others.  This  study 
thus  covers  quite  a  wide  area  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  result  mayr  well  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  problem  of 
arranging  subjects  for  daily"  recitations  was  met  byr  the 
American  one-teacher  school.  The  Sequence  of  Subjects 
and  the  Sequence  of  Grades  on  these  six  programs  are 
presented  in  the  following  two  tables. 

Tables  17  and  18  show  the  general  arrangement  of 
subjects  and  grades  on  the  daily  program  from  six 
different  States.  Lack  of  uniformity  is  shown  very 
clearly.  No  two  States  recommended  the  same  number 
of  daily  recitations,  the  wide  range  being  from  24  in 
Maryland  to  34  in  Iowa.  Except  that  all  the  States  have 
a  general  class  for  the  whole  school  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  day,  there  is  practically  no  agreement  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged. 

American  educators  have  formulated  certain  “prin¬ 
ciples’’  or  regulations  in  program-making  in  generak. 
For  example,  the  following  may  be  first  examined.34 

(1)  After  the  opening  exercises  should  come  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects,  and  preferably  the  one 
that  is  hardest  for  the  teacher  to  teach. 

(2)  Subjects  similar  in  character  such  as  writing  and 
drawing,  phonics  and  word  study,  reading 
and  literature,  should  not  ordinarily  follow  one 
another. 

(3)  Similarly,  subjects  in  which  the  school  is  taught 
as  a  rvhole  should  not  follow  one  another,  some 
sectional  subject  coming  in  between. 

(4)  Subjects  requiring  good  muscular  control,  such 
as  writing  or  drawing,  should  not  immediately 
follow  recess  period. 

(5)  Class  W’ork  in  physcial  training  should  not 
either  just  precede  or  immediately  follow  a 
recess. 

(6)  Something  of  a  balance  should  be  retained 
between  the  w7ork  of  the  morning  and  that  of 
the  afternoon,  not  all  the  easier  subjects  being 
placed  in  the  afternoon,  though  the  more 
exacting  subjects  may  wrell  come  in  the  morning. 

(7)  A  heavy  or  an  exacting  subject,  or  one  requiring 
physical  activity7,  should  not  be  placed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  lunch. 


34.  CubberLey,  E.  P.,  The  Principal  and  His  School,. pp.  164-165. 
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TABLE  17 

Sequence  of  subjects  on  six  daily  programs  for 
one-teacher  schools  in  six  States 


Order  of 
recitation 
periods 

Sequence  of  Subjects 

Pennsylvania 

N  ebraska 

Minnesota  j  Missouri 

I  >wa 

Maryland 

1 

Open.  Ex. 

Open.  Ex. 

Open.  Ex. 

Open.  L,x.  I 

Music 

Open.  Lx. 

Open.  Ex. 

Music 

2 

Keading- 

Ptionics 

Aritli. 

Reading 

Aritli. 

Heading 

Heading 

3 

Aritli. 

Numbers- 

Reading 

Reading- 
Word  Drill 

Heading 

Reading 

Heading 

4 

Aritb. 

N  umbers 

a  run. 

Reading 

Reading 

Heading 

5 

Physical- 

training 

a  run. 

Reading- 

Histnry 

Reading 

Heading 

Antn. 

0 

Aritb. 

Aritli. 

P  iiomcs 

Reading 

Read,  or 
Agricul. 

Arith. 

7 

Readiug 

Anth. 

Antn. 

Grammar 

Read,  or 
Agricul. 

Recess 

8 

Recess 

Hist,  or  Civics 

Spelling 

Recess 

Pnonics 

Antn. 

y 

Aritli. 

Recess 

Recess 

Reading 

Physical 

Rducat. 

Numbers  or 
Writing 

1U 

Heading 

Reading 

Arith. 

Reading- 

Spelling 

Recess 

History  or 
Geography 

11 

Geog.  or 
Nature  St. 

Reading 

Hist,  or 

Civics 

Aritb. 

Numbers 

History  or 
Geography 

12 

Geography 

Reading 

Aritli. 

Arith. 

Numbers 

Spelling  or 
Composition 

J  3 

Writing 

Reading 

Read,  or 
Historv 

History- 

Govern’t 

Arith. 

Recess 

14 

Moon 

Reading- 

Historv 

Penman,  or 
Drawing 

Arith. 

Arith. 

Hist,  or  Geo. 
or  Hygiene 

15 

Music 

Read,  or 
Physiol. 

Noon 

Noon 

Arith. 

i'honics- 

Snelling 

JO 

Reading- 

Stories 

Noon 

Music 

Alusic 

vV  rit.  or 
Drawing 

Language 

17 

Geography 

open.  hx. 

Reading 

Nat.  Study 

Noon 

English 

18 

Compos.- 

Spelling 

language 

Grammar 

Nat.  Study 
Numbers 

Alusic 

Reading 

19 

Pnysical- 

training 

Language 

Reading 

Agricul 

Heading 

Head,  or 
Literature 

2U 

Compos.- 

Spelling 

Language 

Ueogra. 

vV  rit.  or 
Drawing 

Heading 

Spelling 

21 

C'ompos.- 

Snelling 

Grammar 
or  C  imn. 

Reading 

Recess 

Geog.  or 
History 

Recess 

Recess 

Writing 

Hygiene 

Read.  La  11. 
Spelling 

Geog.  or 
History 

Read,  or 

Civics 

23 

Reading- 

Soelling 

Spelliug 

Geogra. 

Geogra. 

Recreat. 

Read,  or 

Literature 

24 

Reading 

Recess 

Language 

Histoiy- 

Hveaene 

Geog.  or 
History 

Read,  or 
Literature 

25 

Reading 

Reading 

Language 

Story 

Spelling 

20 

History- 

Civics 

Heading 

Reading 

Story  period 

Spelling 

27 

History- 

Civics 

Readmg- 

Geography 

Pnonics 

Reading- 

Snelling 

Kecess 

28 

Geography 

Geography 

Language- 

Spelling 

Gen.  Less. 

2y 

Geog.  or 
Agricul. 

Language 

Language 

30 

orawing- 

Oonstruc. 

Language- 

Grammar 

31 

Language 

32 

Oral  Lan. 

33 

Hyg.  or 

Civics 

3i 

H  vg.  or  Civics 
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TABLE  1 8 

Sequence  of  grades  on  six  programs  for 
one-teacher  schools  in  six  States 


Order  of 

Sequence  of  grades 

recitation 

periods 

Pennsy. 

1  vania 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Maryland 

I 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

2 

1.2 

7.8 

I 

7.8 

I 

I 

3 

3.4 

I 

2 

I 

2 

2 

4 

5,6 

2 

7.8 

2 

3 

3 

.  5 

all 

3 

3,4 

3,4 

4 

4.5 

6 

7.8 

4 

I 

5.6 

7.8 

6,7 

7 

3.4 

5.6 

5.6 

7,8 

5,6 

all 

8 

all 

7.8 

3.4.5  or  6,7.8 

all 

i  or  2 

2  or  3 

9 

1.2 

all 

all 

I 

all 

I 

10 

S.6 

I 

1.2 

2 

all 

4,5 

II 

3.4 

2 

7,8 

3 

I 

6.7 

12 

7.8 

3 

3,4 

4 

2 

3 

13 

all 

4 

5,6 

7,8 

3.4 

all 

14 

all 

5.6 

all 

5.6 

5,6 

3  (4  days) 

IS 

all 

7.8 

all 

all 

7.8 

5  to  7  (1  day) 

1  or  2 

16 

1,2 

all 

all 

all 

all 

4,5 

17 

5.6 

all 

I 

3.4 

all 

6,7 

18 

3.4 

1,2 

7.8 

1,2 

all 

I 

19 

all 

3.4 

2,3 

5  to  8 

I 

2  (4  days) 

20 

7.8 

5,6 

5.6 

all 

2 

1,2  (1  day) 

4-5  or  6,7 

21 

5.6 

7,8 

7,8 

all 

4 

all 

22 

all 

all 

3,4 

3,4 

5,6 

3  (4  days) 

23 

1,2 

3  to  8 

all 

7,8 

all 

5  to  7  (r  day) 
4,5  (4  days) 

24 

7.8 

all 

1,2 

5,6 

7.8 

3,4  (1  day) 

6,7  (4  days) 

25 

3.4 

I 

3.4 

I 

3.4 

5  to  7  (1  day) 

26 

5.6 

2 

I 

2 

5,6  or  7.8 

27 

7,8 

3,4 

2 

7,8 

all 

23 

.  . 

5,6 

7.8 

5,6 

1  to  3 

29 

7-8 

5,6 

5,6 

30 

•  • 

all 

7,8 

31 

3-4 

32 

.  . 

1,2 

33 

.  . 

5-6 

34 

•  • 

7,8 
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(8)  Subjects  requiring  close  mental  work  should 
alternate,  when  possible,  with  subjects  requiring, 
motor  activity. 

(9)  The  degree  of  flexibility  and  variability  in  a 
program  may  very  properly  vary  with  the- 
experience  and  ability  of  the  teacher  concerned. 

"1  he  above  9  of  the  13  “principles”  offered  b}' 
Professor  Cubberle}?-  which  “ought  to  find  embodiment*, 
so  far  as  can  be  done,  in  the  permanent  programs.” 
Assuming  that  these  “principles”  are  sound,  they  seem  to 
be  not  very  helpful  to  program-makers  for  the  one-teacher 
school.  As  it  can  be  observed  in  Table  18,  the  children 
of  the  different  grades  in  the  one-teacher  school  have 
their  classes  with  the  teacher  at  intervals,  there  is  almost 
always  a  period  for  self-activity  between  recitations.  It 
is  useless  to  say,  for  example,  that  “Subjects  similar  in 

character . should  not  ordinarily  follow  one  another,” 

for  it  is  customary  in  one-teacher  schools,  as  exemplified, 
in  Table  17,  to  hold  4  or  5  Reading  recitations  in 
succession  for  an  hour  or  more,  yet  this  is  not  in  violation 
of  Professor  Cubberely’s  idea,  because  the  children  change 
with  the  change  of  recitation  periods.  There  are  other 
questionable  points  in  these  quoted  “principles”  that  they 
ma}^  not  be  overlooked.  For  instance,  such  terms  as 
“most  difficult  subjects”  and  the  “easier  subjects”  need 
yet  to  be  found  out.  There  is  no  sufficient  experimental 
evidence  to  warrant  that  “the  more  exacting  subjects. 
may  well  come  in  the  morning.”  Indeed,  there  is  good 
evidence  that  this  “principle”  is  quite  unsound.  The: 
following  statement  is  pertinent:30 


Gates,  A.  I.,  Psychology  For  Students  of  Education,  pp.  384-5. 
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One  thing  is  quite  certain:  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  school  day  is  not  so  severe  as  to  reduce  efficiency 
perceptibly.  In  fact,  achievement  is  higher  at  nearly 
every  hour  than  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  da}'.  In 
the  main,  the  differences  are  small.  Aside  from  the 
suggestion  that  such  functions  as  writing,  drawing 
or  other  light  work  requiring  speed  and  accuracy 
of  movement  might  well  be  given  in  the  first 
afternoon  period,  it  would  appear  to  make  little 
difference  when  reading,  arithmetic  and  other  studies 
are  conducted. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  psychological  experiments 
have  contributed  to  the  following  conclusion:36 

The  daily  “work  curve”  of  “course  of  power,” 
on  a  school  day,  reaches  its  highest  point  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  then  declines 
rapidly,  reaching  a  minimum  at  noon.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  high  point  of  the  curve  is  reached  shortly 
after  two  o’clock,  but  this  point  is  much  lower  than 
the  morning’s  maximum.  The  decline  is  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  morning,  but  the  minimum  is  somewhat 
lower. 

It  follows  from  these  laws  that  the  heaviest  work 
must  be  assigned  for  the  morning  periods  immediately 
preceding  the  first  recess.  The  tasks  that  stand  next 
in  “fatiguing  power”  should  be  distributed  between 
the  morning  periods  after  recess  and  the  afternoon 
periods  prior  to  half-past  two. 


36.  Bagley,  W.  C.,  Classroom  Management,  p.  56.  p.  57.  (Quoting  Burgerstein 
and  Netolitzky:  Handbuch  der  Schulhugiene .  Jena,  1902.) 
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The  “form”  subjects  are,  in  general,  more 
fatiguing  than  the  “content”  subjects.... 

Another  investigation  shows  the  following 

result:37 

In  the  more  strictly  mental  functions  such  as 
addition,  multiplication,  visual  and  auditory  memory, 
recognition  and  completion,  efficiency  is  lowest  in  the 
first,  and  highest  in  the  last  morning  period.  A 
slight  drop  follows  the  lunch  period  with  a  subsequent 
rise  between  two  and  three  o’clock.  Other  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  a  very  similar  distribution  of 
efficiency  for  gross  bodily  functions,  such  as  shoveling 
and  lifting.  Efficiency  in  motor  skills,  such  as  can¬ 
cellation  and  tracing,  is  somewhat  greater  in  the 
afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  as  quoted  above 
may  not  be  compared  for  they  did  not  test  identical 
functions.  The  more  recent  of  them,  however,  give  no 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  morning  periods  should  be 
devoted  to  “the  more  exacting  subjects.’’  Indeed,  the 
evidence  seems  to  minimize  the  importance  of  any  absolute 
schedule  for  most  of  the  school  subjects. 

It  needs  more  than  psychological  facts  to  arrange  a 
one-teacher  school  program,  which  is  not  for  one  group  of 
children  but  for  four  or  more  groups.  Since  Tables  17 
and  18  show  such  a  great  discrepancy  of  practices,  it 
seems  that  a  number  of  ways  may  prove  equally  workable. 
More  investigation  needs  to  be  done  before  any  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down. 


37.  Gates,  A.  I.,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
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The  last  two  questions  raised  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section,  namely,  “The  study  and  occupation  program’, 
and  “Should  the  study  period  come  before  or  after  the 
recitation  period,’’  may  now  be  considered.  It  is  found 
that  all  the  suggested  programs  in  the  State  Courses  of 
Study  for  Penns}rlvania,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  contain 
both  a  “Recitation  Program”  and  a  “Study  Program.” 
Most  parts  of  these  “Study  Programs”  contain  regular 
school  subjects,  that  is,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Language, 
etc.,  with  additional  work  under  such  terms  as  “Seat 
Work,”  for  the  first  or  first  and  second  grades,  and 
“Library”  for  all  grades.  The  Pennsylvania  program 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  for  a  detailed  examination. 

There  are,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Course,  suggested 
study  period  occupations,  in  addition  to  school  subjects, 
under  these  terms:  “Seat  Work”  for  Class  D;  “Hand¬ 
work”  for  Class  C;  “Blackboard”  for  Class  D;  and 
“Library”  for  all  Classes.  There  are  study  periods  that 
are  “Unassigned.”  These  terms  are  explained  as  follows: 

Seat  Work — This  term  includes  what  is  ordina¬ 
rily  spoken  of  as  busy  work  and  other  devices  such 
as  work  and  sentence  building,  counting  by  objects, 
copying  from  the  blackboard.  In  addition  to  this, 
suitable  forms  of  what  is  termed  handwork  in  the 
other  classes,  such  as  paper  folding,  and  cutting,  clay 
modeling,  mat  weaving,  should  be  provided. 

Ha?idwork — The  nature  of  this  work  is  set  forth 
in  the  course  of  study  in  art.  Constructive  handwork 
is  highly  valuable  in  itself  and  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  relief  to  periods  of  study.  Drawing,  designing, 
lettering,  making  of  posters,  modeling,  should  be 
planned  and  provided  for  the  study  periods. 
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Blackboard — The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  work  in  writing  and  drawing  on  the  blackboard 
by  large  free-arm  movement,  but  the  teacher  needs 
to  direct  it  by  placing  definite  copy  from  which  to 
work.  Such  copy  work  should  be  placed  low  enough 
for  the  children  to  see  well  and  should  be  done  with 
care.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  clean  and 
take  care  of  the  blackboard.  The  blackboard  should 
be  freely  used.  The  teacher  should  keep  the  upper 
third  for  indicating  the  work  for  the  day  in  each  class. 

Library — This  should  be  a  period  in  which  the 
pupil  uses  books  contained  in  the  library.  They 
should  be  shown  how  to  read  books  to  advantage. 
The  equipment  of  a  library,  with  the  material  sug¬ 
gested  in  Part  Four  (of  the  Course),  is  as  necessary 
as  is  any  other  equipment  which  needs  to  be  provided* 

Ihe  above  quotation  may  well  represent  the  general 
practice  in  providing  work  for  study  periods  in  the 
American  rural  school  as  a  whole.  The  difference  exist¬ 
ing  at  all  between  the  above  and  any  other  provision  for 
any  other  State  is  a  matter  of  detail,  in  the  main,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  kind.  It  is  well  to  point  out  here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  term  “Seatwork”  may  indicate  all  the  kinds 
of  work  to  be  done  during  study  periods.  For  example, 
we  find,  in  Miss  Barnes:  Rural  School  Management ,  the 
following  outline: 

Helpful  seat  work: 

I.  Play,  an  educative  occupation 
t.  Work  that  is  play 
2.  Socialized  drill  games 
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II.  Handwork,  a  constructive  activity 

III.  Reading  as  seat  work 

IV.  Study 

V.  Types  of  primary  study  work 

1.  Sentence  builders 

2.  Word-drill  cards 

3.  Phonic-drill  cards 

4.  Word  builders 

This  indicates  that  all  the  work  done  by  the  children 
when  they  do  not  have  recitations  with  the  teacher  may 
be,  and  is  called  “seat  work’’  in  the  American  one-teacher 
school.  It  is  indicated  by  Table  7,  a  child  in  a  one- 
teacher  school  spends  about  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  school 
by  himself,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  seat  work  must 
be  educative.  Organization  and  management  of  seat 
work  should  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher’s 
work. 

Table  19  shows  an  analysis  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Program  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  study  periods  have  been  suggested  by  that  State. 
This  table  also  indicates  the  order  in  which  the  recitation 
and  study  periods  for  one  subject  are  arranged. 

The  table  shows  that  all  study  periods  are  placed 
immediately  before  the  recitation  periods  for  the  same 
subjects;  that  is,  for  instance,  Class  C  study  arithmetic 
during  the  9:10  to  9:30  period,  and  recite  that  subject 
during  the  9:30  to  9:45  period.  The  suggested  State 
Programs  for  Nebraska  provide  for  study  periods  both 
before  and  after  recitation  periods  in  the  upper  grades. 
For  example,  in  grades  7  and  8,  30  minutes  are  spent 
for  studying  reading  or  physiology  before  a  15-minute 
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TABLE  19 

Showing  arrangement  of  recitation  and  study  periods 
for  the  different  classes 

Pennsylvania 


Order  of 
class 
periods 

Class  D 

Class  C 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Recita. 

Study  '  Recita. 

Study 

Recita. 

Study 

Recita. 

Study 

1  Opening  ex. — All  Classes 

2 

Read. 

Arith. 

|  Arith. 

Arith. 

3 

Seat  W. 

Arith. 

Arith. 

Arith 

4 

Read. 

Libra 

Ari  th. 

Arith. 

5  Physical  Training — All  Classes 

6 

Seat  W. 

Read. 

Arith.  I 

7 

Blackb 

Read. 

Read. 

Libra. 

8  Recess 

9  Arith. 

Read 

10 

Seat  W 

Geog. 

Read. 

Geog. 

1 1 

Blackb. 

Geog. 

Draw. 

Geog. 

12 

Read. 

Handw. 

Geog. 

Geog. 

13  Writing— All  Classes 

14  Noon 

15  Music — All  Classes 

16 

Read. 

Blackb 

Geog. 

1 7 

Blackb. 

Compo. 

Geog. 

Compo. 

18 

Seat  W. 

Compo. 

Compo. 

19  Physical  Training — All  Classes 

20 

Libra.  ] 

Libra.  1 

Compo. 

Compo. 

21 

Draw.  | 

Draw.  |  Compo. 

Draw. 

22  Recess 

23 

Read. 

1 

Read. 

|  Libra. 

Read. 

24 

Blackb. 

Read. 

Hist. 

Read. 

25 

Seat  W. 

Read. 

Hist. 

Hist. 

26 

Excused 

Handw. 

Hist. 

Hist. 

27 

Hist. 
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'.recitation  in  the  same  subject,  and  after  the  recitation,  an¬ 
other  10  minutes  are  given  to  the  study  of  the  same  subject. 

Whether  a  study  period  should  be  placed  before  or 
after  a  recitation  period  for  the  same  subject  may  be 
found  discussed  in  the  following  quotations: 

(1) 38  It  is  difficult  in  a  school  which  is  irregular  in  its 

classification  to  arrange  a  program  so  that  every 
pupil  may  have  time  to  prepare  for  each  succes¬ 
sive  recitation.  The  program  should,  if  possible, 
provide  for  an  alternation  of  study  and  recitation 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  studies  each  lesson 
shortly  before  he  recites  it.  This  is  not  so 
necessary  in  the  higher  grades;  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  may  even  prepare  for  an  early 
morning  recitation  before  the  close  of  school  the 
preceding  da}T,  or  in  the  evening  at  home. 

(2) 39  ...Many  progressive  teachers  prefer  that  these 

periods  for  study  follow  recitations.  There  are 
at  least  four  reasons  for  this  preference:  i. 
The  recitation  should  arouse  interest  in  the 
subject  and  the  assignment  should  furnish  motive 
or  incentive  for  immediate  study.  2.  It  is  also 
maintained  that  there  is  less  superficial  work, 
when  the  lessons  studied  are  not  to  be  recited 
immediately  because  pupils  have  some  time  to 
think  over  the  ideas  presented  in  the  text  before 
the  class  discussion.  3.  There  is  less  loss  to  the 
pupil  by  one  day’s  absence,  because  he  never 
loses  both  the  study  period  and  the  recitation 


38.  Betts  and  Hall,  Better  Rural  Schools ,  p.  177. 

39.  Barnes,  Rural  School  Management,  pp.  103-4. 
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of  the  same  lesson.  4.  It  is  extremely  valuable 
to  form  the  habit  of  immediate  attack  upon  na 
assigned  work.  Much  time  now  lost  by  procras¬ 
tination  might  be  saved  by  the  formation  of 
this  habit. 

In  most  rural  schools,  however,  pupils  do  some 
studying  at  home.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
therefore,  that  study  periods  follow  classes.  The 
important  consideration  is  that  the  program 
shall  indicate  to  each  pupil  the  work  to  be  done 
at  a  given  period,  so  that  time  and  energy  may 
not  be  wasted  by  lack  of  system  and  routine. 

(3) 40  In  most  of  the  subjects  pupils  should  study  the 

advanced  lesson  immediately  after  the  recitation, 
and  again  just  before  the  next  recitation  in  that 
subject. 

(4) 41  ...Study  periods  should,  when  possible,  follow 

recitation  periods. 

These  ideas  or  opinions  expressed  by  experts  in  rural 
education  show  no  agreement.  Either  arranging  the  study 
period  before,  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after  the  recitation 
period  in  the  same  subject  has  been  suggested.  This 
indicates  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  or  standard  for 
doing  this  matter.  This  agrees  with  the  provision  of  the 
State  suggested  programs  examined  before,  namely,  the 
practices  and  ideas  vary  in  regard  to  whether  a  study 
period  should  be  placed  before  or  after  the  recitation 
period  for  the  same  subject.  Relative  advantages  needt 
to  be  investigated. 


40.  Eells  and  others,  Rural  School  Management ,  p.  190. 

41.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin ,  1Q22,  ATo.  42.  p.  30. 
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D.  What  Educative  Equipment  is  Provided  for  a 

One-teacher  School. 

In  this  section,  which  deals  largely  with  the  physical 
features  of  the  school,  certain  prescribed  and  practical 
“standards”  have  been  taken  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
what  educational  authorities  think  the  American  one- 
teacher  school  requires  in  the  way  of  minimum  essential 
physical  equipment  or  material  aids  of  instruction. 

To  build  sanitary  school  houses  and  provide  them* 
with  attractive  grounds  and  educative  equipment  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  progress  of 
American  education.  Through  the  large  number  of  scien¬ 
tific  surveys  which  revealed  both  desirable  and  undesirable 
qualities  of  numerous  school  buildings  and  equipment, 
educational  experts  have  been  enabled  to  make  score 
cards  which  measure,  objectively,  this  particular  phase  of 
education.  Many  State  Departments  of  Education  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  have  studied 
the  problem  in  almost  every  detail,  and  have  set  up 
“standards”  both  for  judging  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
provision  and  for  stimulating  and  guiding  future  provision? 
in  the  way  of  schoolhouse  and  equipment.  Material  pros¬ 
perity  and  progress  in  America  have  been  such  that  one 
can  easily  find,  today,  many  one-teacher  schools  situated 
in  an  isolated  open  country  with  very  attractive  outside 
appearance  and  wholesome  environment  as  well  as  an 
excellent  educative  equipment  for  instruction. 

Although  such  satisfactory  conditions  are  found  iiir 
numerous  cases,  the  “typical”  American  one-teacher  school 
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has  not  yet  achieved  the  recommended  standards.  Says 
Professor  Ashbaugh  of  Iowa  University:42 

The  surveys  that  have  been  made  of  the  one- 
room  school  buildings,  whether  in  north  or  south,  east 
or  west,  have  tended  to  find  the  same  conditions  in 
large  measure.  Inadequate  lighting  from  two,  three, 
or  even  four  directions  with  inevitable  results  of  cross 
lighting  and  eye  strain;  heating  conditions  no  better 
than  our  parents  knew  when  they  went  to  school  and 
the  ventilation  even  worse;  toilets  indescribable  be¬ 
cause  of  their  filth  and  violations  of  commonly  accepted 
standards.  I  he  New  York  Survey  Report  revealed 
fifty  per  cent  having  a  light  ratio  of  one-seventh  or 
less,  with  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  buildings  having 
opaque  shades  making  the  situation  even  worse. 
Alabama  reports  eighty  per  cent  having  lighting 
conditions  injurious  to  pupils’  eyes.  I  found  in  Ohio 
a  median  glass  area  of  one-ninth,  light  coming  from 
two  sides  in  fifty-six  percent  of  the  buildings  and 
from  three  sides  in  fifty-two  more,  and  with  opaque 
shades  in  vast  majority  of  cases.  New  York  reports 
eighty-five  percent  of  unjacketed  stoves,  Alabama 
nearly  one  hundred  percent  such,  and  Ohio  forty-four 
percent  unsatisfactory  from  heating  standpoint  and 
sixty-nine  percent  without  provision  for  ventilation. 

The  above  quotation  points  out  that  most  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  buildings  in  New  Y7ork,  Alabama,  and  Ohio 
were  found  unsatisfactory,  and  that  “the  same  conditions 
in  large  measure”  were  likely  to  be  found  “in  north  or 

42.  Ashbaugh,  E.  J.,  “Value  and  Significance  of  Research  in  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Journal  of  Rural  Education,  May — June,  1924,  p.  454. 
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-south,  east  or  west.”  It  is  as  one  means  for  remedying 
such  defects  that  “standardization”  has  been  used  by 
responsible  authorities  and  professional  experts.  “Stand¬ 
ardization”  is  the  establishment  of  a  definite  level  of 
school  attainment  through  the  adoption  of  certain  minimum 
requirements  authorized  either  by  law  or  by  the  chief 
school  administrative  head  of  the  State;  these  requirements 
relate  either  to  the  physical  plant  or  to  the  management 
of  the  school,  or  both.  Schools  that  meet  the  requirements 
•are  usually  rewarded  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 
By  honorary  mention  in  reports  issued  by  the  State 
-departments  of  education,  or  by  receiving  tablets,  certifi¬ 
cates,  or  money  appropriations  from  the  State.”43 

Standard  score  or  rating  cards  for  scoring  the  various 
features  of  the  rural  school  have  been  prepared  by  educa¬ 
tional  experts  and  utilized  by  educational  authorities. 
The  Butterworth  School-Building  Score  Care  For  One- 
Teacher  School  Buildings 44  and  the  Strayer,  G.  D.  and 
Engelhardt,  N.  L,,  Score  Card  For  Village  And  Rural- 
School  Buildings  of  Four  Teachers  Or  Less^  are  import¬ 
ant  among  those  that  have  prepared  for  the  scoring  of 
rural  school  buildings.  The  Butterworth  score  card  has 
51  items,  each  of  which  is  further  specified,  making  a 
total  of  1 56  implied  questions.  In  one  section,  it  specified, 
under  the  title  of  “Essential  Standard  Credit”  51  items 


43.  Lathrop,  Edith  A.,  The  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools  By  Standardization, 
Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  33,  pp.  1.2,  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Education.) 

44.  Butterworth,  J.  E.  Butterworth  School-Building  Score  Card  For  One-Teacher 
School  Buildings.  (Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Co.  1921). 

45.  Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  Score  Card  For  Village  And  Rural 
School  Buildings  For  Four  Teachers  or  Less.  (New  York  City:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  192c). 
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under  five  headings,  namefy,  I.  The  Classroom;  II* 
Other  rooms  or  facilities;  III.  General  Service  Equip¬ 
ment;  IV.  The  Building  in  general,  and  V.  The 
grounds.  The  Strayer-Engelhardt  score  card  involves 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  school  building  with  reference  to 
its  functioning  for  school  purposes.  It  has  five  general 
divisions,  with  a  total  possible  score  of  1000  points  for 
any  school  building.  These  five  divisions  are  sub-divided 
into  a  total  of  114  separate  items. 

Such  an  objective  measure  of  the  rural  school  build¬ 
ings  as  these  score  cards  suggest  has  been  well  utilized  by 
State  Departments  of  Education  in  most  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  An  examination  of  a  few  score  cards46  used, 
or  "Standard  School”  requirements  set  up,  by  the  State 
Departments  of  Education  to  "standardize”  rural  school 
buildings  shows  the  following  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
essentials: 

I.  Grounds. 

1.  At  least  one  acre,  and  kept  in  good  condition.. 

2.  Shrubbery  and  trees,  and  play  apparatus. 

3.  Two  separate  sanitary  closets. 

4.  Water  supply  from  safe  source. 

5.  etc. 

46.  a.  Florida.  State  Board  of  Education.  Standard  School  Rating  Card 
for  Florida  Rural  Schools ,  1919.1920.  Requirements  for  One  Room 
Rural  Schools. 

b.  Kansas.  Department  of  Education.  Standardization  of  Schools  \g\8, 
p.  3.  Requirements  for  Standard  Rural  School. 

c.  Maryland.  State  Board  of  Education.  Requirements  For  One  Or 
Two-Room  Standard  School ,  1919. 

d.  Oregon.  State  Board  of  Ed.  Requirements  For  a  Standard  School 
1918-1919. 

e.  Wisconsin,  Dept,  of  Pub.  Instruction.  Rural  School  Standards  1925. 
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Buildings. 

1.  House  well  built,  in  good  repair,  and  painted. 

2.  Well  lighted.  Light  from  left  side  or  left 
and  rear. 

3.  Glass  area  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  floor  area. 

4.  Windows  with  adjustable  shades,  of  light 
color. 

5.  Both  ceiling  and  walls  to  be  of  light  color; 
ceiling  white  or  very  light  cream,  walls  light 
tan  or  light  warm  gray. 

6.  Heated  by  room  heater  and  ventilator  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  or  by  basement  furnace  which 
provides  for  proper  ventilation. 

7.  Cloak  rooms,  or  vestibule  with  cloak  rooms. 

8.  Attractive  interior  decorations. 

9.  etc. 

Equipment. 

1.  Desks  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages,  and 
properly  placed. 

2.  Teacher’s  desk  and  chair. 

3.  At  least  40  square  feet  of  good  blackboard, 
fitted  with  chalk  troughs,  set  about  26  inches 
from  floor. 

4.  Good  bookcase  for  books  and  magazines. 

5.  A  well  selected  library,  a  collection  of  juvenile 
books  suitable  as  aids  to  school  work  and 
general  reading. 

6.  Good  maps  and  globe. 

7.  An  unabridged  dictionary. 

8.  Brooms  and  duster. 

9.  Standard  pictures. 

10.  etc. 
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This  fairly  indicates  the  attention  given  by  educa» 
tional  authorities  to  rural  school  building  and  equipment 
in  the  United  States.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate 
these  score  cards.  What  are  listed  above  were  found,  in 
one  place  or  another,  on  the  score  cards  as  desirable 
or  required  features  that  must  be  met  before  a  rural 
school  could  be  called  a  “standard  school.”  Such  a  school 
receives  rewards  from  the  State  department  of  education. 
In  this  way,  a  number  of  rural  school  buildings  have 
been  improved.  “At  present  34  State  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  report  standardization  as  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  they  are  attempting  to  better  the  rural 
schools.”47 


47.  Lathrop,  Edith  A.,  The  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools  by  Standardiza¬ 
tion,  Rural  School  Leaflet ,  No.  32.  p.  I. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FINDINGS  THROUGH  PERSONAE  SCHOOL 
VISITS  AND  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  preceding  chapter  has  revealed  a  number  of  facts 
and  ideas  expressed  by  various  educators  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  American  one-teacher  schools;  but  such  facts 
and  ideas  as  thus  from  examining  professional  literature 
frequently  represent  more  what  should  be  or  is  desirable 
to  be  done,  than  what  is  actually  done  in  the  American 
one  teacher  school  situation.  This  chapter  is  a  report  of 
what  has  been  found  as  to  the  actual  practices  in  real 
American  one-teacher  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
chapter  and  the  preceding  chapter  may  serve  together  to 
show  the  general  trend  of  American  one-teacher  school 
organization  as  found  today. 

Data  used  in  this  chapter  were  collected  both  through 
school  visits  and  the  questionnaire,  which  combine  to 
represent  an  extensive  area  of  the  country.  Fifteen  one- 
teacher  schools  were  selected  and  analyzed  as  represent¬ 
ative  samples.  The  result  of  such  an  analysis  covers 
pretty  nearly  all  the  important  phases  of  American  one- 
teacher  school  organization.  Eight  of  the  15  one-teacher 
schools  were  visited;  7  were  studied  by  the  questionnaire. 
These  15  one-teacher  schools  were  “selected”  from  11 
different  States. 

The  problem  of  organization  was  attacked,  in  this 
chapter,  under  the  following  six  topics;  which  vary  some¬ 
what  from  the  topics  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  form; 
but  in  essence,  the  problem  was  just  as  vitally  touched,  if 
not  more  so. 
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1.  Alternation  and  Combination  of  Grades. 

2.  Alternation  rnd  Combination  of  Subjects. 

3.  Time-allotment  to  different  Grades  and  Subjects 
for  Recitation. 

4.  Arrangement  of  Subjects  on  the  Dailjr  Program. 

5.  Pupil  Activities  Outside  of  Class  Periods. 

6.  Necessary  School  Equipment. 

The  15  one-teacher  schools  analyzed  are  arranged  in 
the  following  table  in  alphabetic  order  by  States.  For 
convenience,  the  schools  are  designated  by  numbers. 
The  names  of  the  Counties  and  States  in  which  these 
schools  are  located  are  given  to  indicate  the  area  covered. 


TABLE  20 


Showing  the  area  covered  by  the  study  of 
15  selected  one-teacher  schools 


State 

County 

State 

Rank  of  State  in 
ability  to  support 
Education1 

No.  1 

Logan 

Colorado 

!S 

No.  2 

La  Grange 

Indiana 

25 

No.  3 

La  Grange 

Indiana 

25 

No.  4 

La  Grange 

Indiana 

25 

No.  5 

Cumberland 

Maine 

2  2 

No.  6 

Cecil 

Maryland 

20 

No.  7 

Montgomery 

Maryland 

20 

No.  8 

Washtenaw 

Michigan 

13 

No.  9 

Washtenaw 

Michigan 

13 

No.  x  0 

Hennepin 

Minnesota 

21 

No.  1 1 

Pawnee 

Nebraska 

23 

No.  1 2 

Moody 

South  Dakota 

24 

No.  13 

Davidson 

Tennessee 

42 

No.  14 

Albemarle 

Virginia 

39 

No.  15 

Racine 

Wisconsin 

28 

1.  N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  1  &  2. 
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Preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  organi¬ 
zation  proper,  an  analysis  of  certain  closely  related  factors 
was  made,  which  may  serve  as  a  necessary  background  of 
the  problem.  Tables  21  and  22  are  the  results  of  such  an 
analysis. 

In  Table  21,  the  mean  number  of  pupils  per  grade 
has  been  computed  in  two  ways.  Mean  A  is  the  total 
number  reported  for  each  respective  grade  divided  b)r  the 
number  of  schools  where  that  grade  was  possible.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  according  to  Table  22  below, 
the  maximum  number  of  grades  for  10  schools  is  8;  for 
three  schools  (all  in  the  Southern  States),  7;  and  for  the 
school  in  Virginia,  5.  The  questionnaire  return  from  the 
school  in  Virginia  contained  this  statement:  “These 
grades  (6,  7  and  8)  not  offered  in  one-teacher  schools.” 

Mean  B  is  the  total  number  reported  for  all  the 
respective  grades  divided  in  each  case  by  the  number  of 
schools  reporting  that  grade.  Grades  not  represented  in 
these  schools  in  1926-27  were  as  follows:  Second  Grade 
in  1  school;  Third  Grade  in  1  school;  Fifth  Grade  in  2 
schools;  Sixth  Grade  in  1  school;  Seventh  Grade  in  1 
school;  and  Eighth  Grade  in  1  school.  Only  First 
and  Fourth  Grades  are  represented  in  all  the  schools 
this  }7ear. 

The  questionnaire  return  from  School  No.  1  did  not 
give  the  number  of  pupils  by  grades;  but  the  total  number 
of  enrollment  was  given.  So,  in  obtaining  the  mean 
school  enrollment,  the  method  was  dividing  the  total 
number  of  enrollments  of  the  15  schools,  which  was  492, 
by  15,  the  total  number  of  schools  represented. 
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TABLE  21 

Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Different  Grades  in  15  One-Teacher 
Schools  scattered  over  11  States  in  the  year  1926-27 


School 

Number  of  pupils 

in  grade 

■ 

Total  in 
school 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

No. 

1 

17 

No. 

2 

8 

0 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

3 

28 

No. 

3 

8 

6 

5 

5 

9 

6 

4 

2 

45 

No. 

4 

10 

5 

4 

6 

3 

10 

2 

6 

46 

No. 

5 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

23 

No. 

6 

7 

4 

4 

6 

3 

7 

3 

34 

No. 

7 

6 

4 

9 

3 

6 

3 

8 

39 

No. 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

3 

20 

No. 

9 

13 

5 

4 

2 

'J 

6 

2 

2 

37 

No. 

10 

5 

6 

0 

8 

1 1 

8 

8 

0 

46 

No. 

1 1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

19 

No. 

1 2 

3 

7 

5 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3i 

No. 

13 

10 

10 

6 

6 

3 

2 

3 

40 

No. 

14 

15 

5 

8 

0 

0 

30 

No. 

15 

5 

7 

5 

4 

0 

9 

4 

3 

37 

Totals 

99 

69 

62 

55 

49 

65 

47 

29 

492 

Mean  A 

7 

4.9 

4.4 

3-9 

3-5 

5-o 

3.6 

2.9 

32.8 

Mean  B 

7 

5-3 

4.8 

3-9 

d.i 

5-4 

3-9 

3-2 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  average  first 
igrade  enrollment  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  grade 
•enrollments;  in  fact,  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  enroll¬ 
ments  for  grades  4,  7,  and  8.  The  average  total  school 
■enrollment  here  shown,  which  is  32.8,  is  possibly  larger 
than  the  average  enrollment  of  the  American  one-teacher 
school  as  a  whole,  for  as  it  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter 
II,  it  was  in  the  estimate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  “not 
less  than  25.”  “The  average  gross  enrollment  of  a  Dela¬ 
ware  one-teacher  school  in  1921-22  was  31.”  2 

Table  22  below  shows,  as  represented  by  the  sample 
schools,  the  possible  number  of  grades  in  a  one-teacher 
school,  the  number  of  grades  actually  enrolled  in  a  given 
year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  (Table  21  show  this 
in  detail),  the  average  number  of  children  attend  school 
regularly,  and  the  cause  given  for  absence. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  Table  22  that  the  average 
school  enrollment  is  32.8  for  the  15  schools,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  n  of  these  schools  is  27.5, 
the  average  enrollment  of  the  corresponding  1 1  schools  of 
which  the  attendance  records  are  reported  is  33.1.  About 
6  pupils  of  the  total  enrolled  were  absent  from  school 
daily. 

Twelve  of  15  schools  gave  “illness”  as  a  cause  for 
non-attendance;  4  schools  gave  “working”  as  another 
cause;  4  mentioned  “bad  weather”  as  a  cause;  and  “lack 
of  interest”  was  given  by  one  school  as  a  cause.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  returns  with  the  findings  of 


2.  Cooper  and  Cooper,  The  One-Teacher  School  in  Delcimare ,  p.  52. 
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TABLE  22 


Certain  Facts  about  Enrollment  end  Attendance  in  15 
One-Teacher  Schools  scattered  in  n  States 


School 

Maximum 

number  of 
grades 

Number  of 
grades 
enrolled 

Total  no. 

pupils 

enrolled 

Average 

daily 

attendance 

Causes 

for 

non-attendance 

No.  1 

17 

IS 

Lack  of  interest 

No.  2 

8 

6 

28 

25 

Illness;  working 

No.  3 

8 

8 

48 

38 

Illness 

No.  4 

8 

8 

46 

43 

Illness 

No.  5 

8 

8 

23 

Illness 

No.  6 

7 

7 

34 

25 

Illness;  bad  weather 
working  in  the  home 

No.  7 

7 

7 

39 

No.  8 

8 

7 

20 

Illness 

No.  9 

8 

8 

37 

32 

Illness 

No.  10 

8 

6 

46 

Illness;  bad  weather 

No.  11 

8 

8 

19 

17 

Illness;  working 

No.  12 

8 

8 

31 

28 

Illness 

No.  13 

7 

7 

40 

2  2 

Bad  weather;  working 
on  farm 

No.  14 

5 

4 

30 

25 

Illness 

No.  15 

8 

7 

J 

37  1 

32 

Illness;  bad  weather 

Mean 

7-6 

7-i 

32.8 

27 -s 

12  Illness 

4  Working 

4  Weather 

1  Lack  of  interest 
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the  Delaware  study  in  which  the  following  causes  of 
absence,  with  their  relative  importance,  are  given  as 
follows;  3 

In  the  }rear  1922-23,  the  absence  averages  are: 


Causes 

Boys 

Girls 

Illness 

10.0 

1 1*5 

Agriculture  work 

9-5 

4.1 

Other  work 

2.6 

4.2 

Weather 

1.8 

2.4 

Parental  indifference 

1.8 

2.1 

Other  causes 

1.6 

2.0 

Total  Absence 

27-3 

26.3 

The  cause  given  for  the  15  schools  studied  agree  with 
the  Delaware  findings  in  giving  illness  first  place,  with 
weather  and  work  as  other  chief  causes  and  lack  of 
interest  in  fouith  place. 

1.  Alternation  and  Combination  of  Grades 

The  following  table  is  presented  to  show  the  general 
practice  in  alternating  and  combining  grades  in  the  15 
schools  analyzed. 

This  table  can  be  regarded  onty  as  a  rough  indication 
of  the  practice  in  employing  the  device  of  Alternation  and 
Combination  of  Grades  in  these  15  schools.  It  does  not 
include  all  the  combinations  because  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  returns  gave  such  indefinite  statements  as 
“etc.”,  and  “2  and  3  in  some,  3  and  4  in  some”,  and  so 


3.  Cooper  and  Cooper,  The  One  Teacher  School  in  Delaware,  A  Study  of 
Attendance,  1923,  Data  from  Table  103. 
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TABLE  23 

Alternation  and  Combination  of  Grades  in  15  One-Teacher 
Schools  scattered  over  n  States 


Subject 

Number  of  schools  alternating  or  combining  grades 

I  &  2 

2  &  3 

3&  4 

4 

4  &  .5 

S  &6 

6  &  7 

7  &  8 

All  grades 

Reading 

s 

3 

2 

4 

Ari  thmetic 

2 

3 

0 

7 

3 

3 

Language 

7 

'y 

3 

4 

3 

-> 

S 

History 

I 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

n 

Geography. 

i 

6 

4 

1 

Civics 

r 

T 

r 

2 

Writing 

I 

1 

4 

Spelling 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Drawing 

I 

1 

2 

Hygiene 

2 

I 

2 

2 

Agriculture 

| 

2 

Total 

10 

5 

1 4 

27 

20 

•9 

23 

8 

forth.  7  his  merely  indicates  that  there  were  more  grade- 
combinations  in  practice  than  are  given  in  the  above 
table.  This  table,  however,  shows  the  more  definite 
practices  in  using  this  device. 

If  this  table,  summarizing  conditions  in  schools 
selected  for  their  superiority,  is  acceptable  as  fairly  re¬ 
presenting  superior  practice  in  alternation  and  combination 
of  grades,  it  indicates  that  the  use  of  this  device  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  daily  recitations  is  not  yet  popular. 
Table  4,  a  presentation  of  suggestions  from  four  States 
in  regard  to  this  device,  has  almost  unanimous  provision 
for  the  upper  grades  to  combine  in  most  of  the  subjects. 
But  the  above  table  shows  only  that  one-third  of  the  15 
schools  combine  or  alternate  7th.  and  8th.  grades  in 
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Language,  5th  and  6tb.  grades  in  Language  and  History, 
and  4th.  and  5th.  grades  in  Geography  and  Reading. 
About  half  or  7,  of  the  15  schools  combine  grade  1  and 
2  in  Language.  Statistically  speaking,  this  may  not  be 
accepted  as  representing  the  general  practice  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  for  lack  of  sufficient  data  to  warrant  any 
conclusion;  but  this  may  be  accepted  as  an  indication 
that  practice  is  still  behind  theory  in  this  respect. 

Other  forms  of  grade-combination  not  presented  in 
the  above  table  include,  as  reported  by  only  a  few  schools; 
grades  1,  2  and  3  in  English;  grades  3,  4  and  5  in 
Physiology;  grades  4,  5  and  6  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
and  Geography;  grades  6,  7  and  8  in  Physiology.  A 
combination  of  three  or  more  grades  in  one  recitation  has 
been  observed  in  actual  school  practices. 

Table  23,  in  fact,  represents  only  a  little  more  than 
13  schools,  for  one  school  of  the  original  15  reported  that 
there  were  only  two  combinations  in  that  school,  namely, 
grades  1  and  2  in  Language  and  grades  5  and  6  in 
Hygiene;  and  one  school  reported  that  “Alternation  of 
grades  not  necessary  in  this  school.’’ 

More  combinations  of  grades  4  and  5  in  the  different 
subjects  as  shown  in  Table  23  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  4  of  the  15  schools  situated  in  the  Southern 
States  in  which  grade  8  is  not  offered  in  the  elementary 

o  J 

•school. 

The  data  show  that  there  is  frequent  combination  of 
grades  of  approximately  equal  ability  in  the  practice  of 
the  American  one-teacher  school.  But  the  method  of 
grade-alternation  and  combination  has  not  been  found 
standardized.  Examination  of  the  courses  in  use  in  the 
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States  in  which  these  schools  are  located  shows  that  only 
3  of  the  1 1  States  have  their  courses  of  study  definitely 
organized  to  fit  the  plan  of  alternation.  The  schools 
situated  in  these  three  States  use  the  suggested  daily 
programs  contained  in  the  Courses.  Ten  of  the  15 
schools  use  a  program  made  by  the  teachers  themselves ; 
and  2  schools  use  a  program  made  by  their  respective 
supervisors.  This  shows  that  where  the  State  courses  of 
study  are  organized  to  fit  the  plan  of  alternation,  the 
device  can  be  generally  employed.  “It  is  highly  import¬ 
ant,”  says  Professor  Dunn,  “That  curriculum  for  use  in 
rural  schools  (those  of  one  and  two  teachers)  should  be 
organized  to  fit  their  administrative  peculiarity,  i.e.,  the 
instruction  of  many  grades  in  all  subjects  by  one  or  two 
teachers.”4 

2.  Alternation  and  Correlation  of  Subjects 

In  the  following  table,  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
practice  in  alternating  or  correlating  subjects  in  these  15 
schools  is  presented. 

The  above  table,  like  Table  23,  serves  only  to  indicate 
the  general  practice  of  alternating  or  correlating  subjects 
in  15  one-teacher  schools.  It  indicates  a  trend  of  subject- 
correlations  practised  in  the  American  one-teacher  school. 
Both  Table  5  and  Table  6  which  revealed  suggested 
subject-correlations  and  alternations  by  State  Courses  of 
Study,  as  already  pointed  out,  show  the  subjects  most 
correlated  or  alternated  are;  History  and  Civics;  Reading 
and  Spelling;  Reading  and  History;  and  Language  and 


4.  Dunn,  F.  W.,  “The  Curriculum  of  the  Rural  Elementary  School,”' 

Teachers  College  Record.,  March  1923,  P.  130. 
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TABLE  24 

Alternation  and  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  15  One-Teacher 
Schools  scattered  over  11  States 


Subjects  alternated 

Number  of  schools 

Grades  in  which  alteror  cor 

or  correlated. 

using  this  device 

relation  of  subjests  occurred 

Reading  and  Spelling 

I 

2 

Reading  and  History 

4 

3-8 

Reading  and  Language 

3 

4,8 

Reading  and  Numbers 

I 

1 

Reading  and  Geography 

• 

I 

3,4 

Language  and  Civics 

I 

5,6 

Language  and  Hygiene 

I 

1,4 

Language  and  History 

4 

1,8 

Language  and  Spezlling 

I 

1,4 

Language  and  Nature  Study 

I 

i,4 

History  and  Givics 

4 

5,8 

History  and  Grammar 

1 

5,8 

History  and  Geography 

3 

4,8 

History  and  Hygiene 

3 

5,7 

Geography  and  Givics 

2 

3.4 

Geography  and  Agriculture 

2 

6,8 

Geography  and  Language 

2 

i,7 

Civics  and  Composition 

1 

5,8 

Civics  and  Agriculture 

1 

8 

Spelling  and  Agriculture 

2 

7,8 

Spelling  and  Writing 

2 

1,8 

Writing  and  Drawing 

2 

1,8 

Nature  Study  and  Hygiene 

1 

1,4 

Geography  and  Physiology 

3 

4,8 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

2 

4,8 
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Spelling.  Two  of  the  most  correlated  or  alternated 
subjects,  about  one-third  of  the  15  schools  used,  as 
indicated  in  Table  24  above,  agree  with  the  provisions 
in  Tables  5  and  6,  namely,  History  and  Civics,  and 
Reading  and  History.  Further  analysis  of  Table  24  is 
presented  below. 


There  are,  as  revealed  in  the  table,  altogether  25 
■different  alternations  or  correlations  of  subjects.  They 
are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


Language  (including  Grammar  lyid 

Composition)  correlates  or  alternates  9  subjects 


History 

Geograph)r 

Civics 

Reading 

Hygiene 

Agriculture 

Spelling 

Nature  Study 

Physiology 

Drawing 


y » 

1 1 


»  9 


»  1 


f  t 


The  above  analysis  show  that  Language,  History 
and  Geography  were  found  to  correlate  or  alternate  with 
other  subjects  more  than  any  of  the  other  subjects.  Most 
of  the  Language  correlations  or  alternations  were  found 
to  be  in  the  lower  grades;  while  most  of  those  of  History 
and  Geography  were  found  to  be  in  the  upper  grades. 
Both  Table  5  and  Table  4  show  that  Language  is  the 
subject  that  correlates  or  alternates  most  with  other  sub" 
jects  than  any  other  subject  does. 
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3.  Time-Allotment  to  Different  Grades  and 
Subjects  for  Recitations 

The  problem  of  time-allotment  was  studied  of  these: 
15  one-teacher  schools  only  in  one  principal  phase,  namely,, 
the  time-distribution  among  subjects  and  grades  for  daily 
recitations.  This  was  about  all  that  could  be  done  with 
the  data  available. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools  visited,  it  was 
found  that  no  definite  length  of  time,  say  in  number  of 
minutes,  was  assigned  to  “study  periods’’  as  there  was  to 
“recitation  periods”,  for  a  given  subject.  When  asked 
about  this,  most  of  the  teachers  generally  replied  that 
there  was  no  “hard  and  fast  rule”  to  do  it,  it  was  easy  to 
notice  during  observations,  however,  that  pupils  generally 
employed  more  time  to  “study”  than  to  “recite”  the 
same  subject. 

As  to  the  length  of  each  recitation  period,  it  was 
found  to  be  approximating  the  provisions  in  State  Courses 
of  Study,  namely,  the  10-  and  15 -minute  periods  were 
found  predominent.  In  general,  the  recitation  periods 
for  the  lower  grades  were  found  shorter  than  those  for  the 
upper  grades. 

It  was  noticed  during  school  observation  that,  as  a 
rule,  most  of  the  teachers  did  not  follow  strictly  the  exact 
number  in  minutes  in  beginning  and  closing  recitation 
classes.  In  a  few  recitations  observed  in  different  schools* 
it  was  noted  that  the  teacher  spent  about  15  minutes  when 
she  was  scheduled  to  spend  only  10  minutes.  This  was 
an  indication  that  the  recitation  period  was  too  short  to 
finish  the  lesson.  It  was  also  found,  however,  that  certain 
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teachers  in  the  one-teacher  school  were  very  punctual  in 
observing  the  time  schedule.  Occasional!)’,  it  was  found 
that  a  recitation  class  had  to  be  dismissed  because  the 
time  allowed  expired,  although  the  lesson  or  assignment 
did  not  seem  to  be  full)1-  grasped  by  most  of  the  children. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  most  perplexing  problem  for  the 
rural  school  teacher.  The  indications  were  that  the  very 
short  period  was  not  adequate  to  afford  the  guidance  or 
checks  which  the  teacher  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
realize  in  the  long  study  periods. 

It  was  found  that  the  problem  of  time-allotment  in  a 
one-teacher  school  need  to  be  flexible,  because  the  number 
of  children  in  the  various  grades  were  usually  not  the 
same.  In  a  school  where  the  number  of  children  in,  say, 
the  first  grade  was  2,  the  time  allotted  that  grade  would 
reasonably  be  much  shorter  than  in  a  school  where  the 
number  of  children  in  the  corresponding  grade  was  13  or 
15.  Table  21  shows  that  there  were  several  grades  that 
enrolled  only  1  pupil.  This  grade  naturally  did  not  require 
as  much  time  as  a  grade  of  a  much  larger  number  of  children 
would.  It  was  found,  that,  in  certain  schools,  the  older 
pupils  in  the  7th  or  8th  grades  actually  helped  the  first 
and  2nd  graders  in  the  number  and  word  drills.  In  other 
schools  it  was  found  that  such  pupil  help  was  not  available. 
This  would  naturally  cause  a  different  time-distribution 
for  the  teachers  in  these  schools  where  the  amount  of 
pupil  help  made  a  difference.  It  was  also  found  that,  in 
certain  schools,  material  aids  were  adequate,  which  helped 
save  the  teacher’s  time  in  drill  that  was  carried  out  in¬ 
dependently  by  the  different  groups  of  children.  All  these 
and  other  local  factors  appeared  to  make  a  legitimate 
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•difference  in  allotting  the  teacher’s  time  in  the  one- 
teacher  school. 

Definite  time-allotment  seemed  to  be  necessary  in 
a  one-teacher  school  in  so  far  as  it  would  guide  the  teacher 
to  budget  her  time  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work 
required  to  be  completed  within  a  definite  length  of  time. 
Time  was  found  to  be  so  valuable  in  the  American  one- 
teacher  school  that  it  would  seem  necessary  for  every  rural 
school  teacher  to  have  a  definite  time  schedule  which 
would  serve  to  avoid  waste,  but  which  should  be  flexible 
in  nature. 

The  following  table  shows  actual  practice  in  time- 
allotment  as  represented  by  the  majority,  that  is  8  or 
more,  of  the  15  one-teacher  schools.  The  time  allotted 
the  different  grades  is  for  recitations  only.  These  15 
schools,  if  analyzed  individually,  would  show  a  great 
variance  in  alotting  time  to  the  different  grades  for  the 
different  recitations.  For  example,  2  of  these  schools 
allotted  only  20  minutes  per  day  for  recitations  in  Reading 
in  the  first  grade  while  one  school  allotted  as  much  as  60 
minutes  for  the  same  subject  in  the  same  grade. 

The  above  table  also  indicates  the  length  of  a 
recitation  period,  for,  except  1  and  2  in  Reading,  all  the 
other  grades  have  only  one  recitation  a  day  in  each 
subject.  It  is  plain  that  the  10-and  15-  minute  periods 
are  predominant. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  actual  practice,  two  or 
more  grades  might  be  combined  in  one  or  more 
recitations;  apparently,  they  should  be  combined,  other¬ 
wise  the  school  day  would  not  be  enough  according  to 
such  a  time-distribution.  According  to  this  table,  even 
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TABLE  25 

Number  of  Minutes  Allotted  different  Grades  for  daily  Recita¬ 
tions  in  the  different  Subjects.  (The  number  of  minutes  given  in 
this  table  represents  time-allotment  for  recitations  in  the  majority 
cf  the  15  one-teacher  school  studied.) 


Subj  ect 

Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

Mean 

Reading 

3° 

20 

IS 

1 0 

I  O 

is 

IO 

IO 

I  20 

IS-0 

Arithmetic 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

is 

IS 

15 

is 

100 

12.5 

Language 

16 

IS 

is 

IS 

IS 

'S 

is 

IS 

ns 

14-4 

History 

IO 

IS 

IS 

IS 

is 

'5 

8S 

14.1 

Geography 

IO 

15 

IS 

15 

IS 

70 

14  O 

Writing 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

80 

10.0 

Spelling 

IO 

I  O 

IO 

IO 

IO 

ro 

10 

10 

SO 

I  0.0 

Phonics 

IO 

IO 

IO 

30 

1 0.0 

Civics 

IO 

10 

IO 

IS 

IS 

IS 

75 

12-5 

Physiology  Hygiene 

is 

is 

IS 

IS 

IS 

7S 

15.0 

Opening  Exercises 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

80 

IC.O 

Totals 

90 

8s 

100 

ns 

125 

135 

13° 

'30 

910 

Mean  . 
1 2-5 

with  the  very  short  recitation  periods,  a  total  of  91O' 
minutes  was  needed  per  day;  but  by  using  the  devices  of 
grade  and  subject-alternations  and  combinations,  it  was- 
found  possible  to  allot  the  330-minute  day  the  manner  as 
presented  by  this  table. 

4.  Arrangement  of  Subject  on  the  Daily  Program 

1  he  manner  in  which  the  subjects  were  arranged  on 
the  daily  program  of  the  American  one-teacher  school  in 
practice  may  be  observed  in  Table  26.  This  table  was 
made  by  comparing  5  of  the  15  one-teacher  schools,. 
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representing  5  different  States.  This  table  corresponds 
to  Tables  17  and  18  in  nature  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  only  difference  is  that  while  Tables  17  and  18 
presents  the  arrangement  of  subjects  and  grades  on  six 
suggested  programs  from  six  different  States,  this  table 
compares  the  arrangement  of  five  daily  programs  actually 
in  use  in  5  one-teacher  school  situated  in  5  different 
States. 

A  word  of  explanation  of  the  table  is  nscessary. 
Under  “Order  of  Periods”  are  arranged  the  different 
recitation  periods  starting  from  9  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  length  of  each 
recitation  period  varies  from  school  to  school.  But  it  is 
the  order  in  which  the  teacher  conducts  her  classes  during 
the  school  day  that  is  intended  to  be  studied. 

The  number  after  each  subject  indicates  the  grade 
reciting  in  that  subject.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
number,  it  means  that  it  is  a  combined  class  of  those 
grades.  If  there  is  no  number,  it  means  a  class  for  the 
whole  school. 

These  five  schools  also  show  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
their  arrangement  of  subjects  on  the  daily  program. 
There  is  a  general  practice,  however,  in  having  first  and 
second  grades  Reading  immediately  after  the  first  general 
class  period  in  the  morning.  School  No.  4  shows  a 
regular  arrangement  of  the  program,  namely,  all  the 
Reading  classes  are  first  conducted,  then  all  the  Arithmetic 
classes,  then  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  afternoon  classes. 
All  the  other  schools  have  a  mixed  form  of  arranging  their 
subjects,  although  the  practice,  as  a  rule,  is  to  conduct 
several  classes  in  succession  in  the  same  subject. 
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Arrangement  of  Subjects  for  Recitations  on  the  Daily  Programs, 
of  5  One-Teacher  Schools  in  5  States 


.Order  of 

SCHOOLS 

Periods 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  9 

No.  10 

1 

Opening 

Morn.  Ex. 

Morn.  Lx. 

&  Music 

Hygiene 

Open.  Ex. 

Read.  1 

Word  Study 

1.  2.  3.  4 

Read.  1 

Read.  1-R 

Read.  1 

* 

Head. 2 

Read.  1.  2 

Read. 2 

Read.  l-A 

Read.  2 

4 

Head. 3 

Arith.  (i 

Read.  3 

Numbers  2 

Read.  4 

-  5 

Read.  4.  5 

Arith.  ft 

Phys.  Ld. 

Read. 3 

Read. 5 

6 

Read.  7 

Arith.  4 

Arith.  4  &  5 
or  6  <fe  7 

English  5,  6 

Read,  or  Hist, 
or  Citizen  6 

7 

Read.  8 

Recess 

Recess  & 

Ft  cp  Piny 

Arith.  7 

Read,  or  Hist. . 
or  Citizen  7 

8 

Read. C 

Read. or 

Phon.  1 

Phonics  1 

Hist.  8 

Recess 

9 

Spelling 

Aritil.  2 

Aritli.  2.  3 

Recess 

Phonics 

10 

Rest 

Arith.  3 

Hist.  &  Civ.  or 
TTyg.  6.  7 

Spelling 

Grammar  7 

11 

Numbers- 
Games  1,2 

Arith.  7,  8 

Geog.  or  Hist. 

&  Oiv.  4 

Word  Study  1 

bang.  4,  5,  6 

12 

Numbers  3 

Read,  or 

Lane.  5.  6 

Eng.  or 

Rea.  6.  7 

bang.  2 

Lang.  1,  2 

13 

Arith.  4 

Read,  or 

Lansr.  7,  8 

Lunch 

Lang.  3,  4 

Penmanship 

14 

Arith.  7 

Noon 

Read.  1 

Geog.  4,  5 

Spelling 

15 

Al  ien.  8 

Read.  1,  2,  3 

Read. 2 

Arith.  6 

Noon 

16 

All  til.  5 

Lang.  4 

Read.  3 

Grammar  As 
Clasics  7,  8 

Nature-Lesson 

17 

Arith.  6 

Gen.  Less. 

1 .  2.  3 

English  4,  5 

Noon 

Read.  1 

18 

Noon 

Denman.  & 
Shelling 

'peiling  2  to  7 

Music 

Read.  2 

19 

Gram.  7,  8 

Pliys.  Train. 

Recess  & 

Phvs.  Ld. 

Read,  1-B 

Geography 

4.  5.  6 

20 

Primer 

Recess 

bang.  1,  2,  3 

Phonics  2.  3 

Read.  l-A 

Geography  7 

21 

Read. & 

Phonics  1 

History  5 

Penmanship 
Music- Wed. 

Read.  2 

Recess 

22 

Agri.  &  Dom. 
Science  7,  8 

History  e 

Read. 4 

Read.  5  (3  days) 

a  nt  h.  3,  4 

Read. 1 

23 

bang,  or 

History  4 

Read.  5  (2  days) 

Read.  5,  6 

Arith.  4,  ft,  6 

24 

Gram.  4,  5,  6  or 
Hist.  5,  6 

Hist,  or 

Geog.  7,  8 

Geog.  &  Agri. 

M.  W.  e,  7 

P.  Club  4-7 

Geog.  6,  7 

Numbers  1,  2 

25 

Rest 

A  rith.  8 

Arith.  7 

26 

Hist. 

Civ.  7,  8 

. 

Recess 

27 

Geog.  4,  5  or 
Physiol.  3.  4,  5 

’  . 

Courtis  Pri. 
Tests 

28 

Geog.  or 
Physiol.  6,  7.  8 

Arith.  5 

29 

History  3,  4 

History  6 

80 

W  riling 

r 

History  or 

Word  Study  7 

31 

{ * '  |  • 

<  ivil  Govt.  8 

52 

l 

Pei>n>MHshiT> 
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The  picture  of  Table  26  is  really  the  same  picture  of 
Tables  17  and  18  combined.  Both  show  a  general  lack 
of  agreement.  Here  theory  and  practice  seem  to  keep 
equal  pace.  From  these  two  tables,  however,  a  general 
rule  seems  to  indicate  that  the  lower  grades,  from  the  first 
grade  up,  usually  have  the  teacher’s  first  attention  after 
the  morning  Opening  Exercises.  Both  tables,  as  might 
be  expected,  show  that  no  one  grade  has  more  than  one 
recitation  in  succession  with  the  teacher,  except  that  there 
be  a  general  class  for  the  whole  school  after  one  recita¬ 
tion  with  a  single  grade  or  a  combined  group  of  grades. 

5.  Pupil  Activities  Outside  of  Class  Periods 

There  are  certain  extra-class  activities  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  school  organization.  P'rom  analyzing 
the  1 5  one-teacher  schools  studied,  the  following  extra¬ 
class  activities  are  found,  under  five  main  headings: 

I.  Pupil-participation  in  management. 

1.  General  house-keeping: 

a.  Janitor  work. 

b.  Decorating. 

c.  Care  of  books. 

d.  Care  of  schoolroom. 

e.  Ventilating  room. 

f.  Cleaning  and  arranging. 

g.  Care  of  grounds  and  building. 

2.  Special  services: 

a.  Providing  water. 

b.  Serving  soup. 

c.  Hot  lunch  duties. 

d.  Entertaining  guests. 
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3.  Helping  the  teacher: 

a.  Passing  materials. 

b.  Planning  programs. 

c.  Planning  picnics. 

d.  Planning  projects. 

4-  Organization  of  pupil-participation: 

a.  “An  organization  with  president  and 
secretary.” 

b.  “Good  Citizenship  Club.” 

c.  “Young  Citizens  League. ” 

d.  Leaders  appointed  for  the  week  to  take 
care  of  temperature  of  the  room,  water 
fountain,  etc. 

e.  Monitors  in  schoolroom,  entry,  basement, 

and  playground 

II.  Older  pupils  help  younger  ones. 

1.  Getting  wraps  on  and  off. 

2.  Help  prepare  reading  and  number  work;  word 
drill  and  seatwork. 

3.  Help  reading  and  arithmetic  drill  with  flash 
cards. 

4.  Help  manage  games  playground. 

5.  Tell  stories. 

6.  Help  in  individual  work. 

7.  Serve  them  at  lunch  time. 

8.  Help  to  keep  hands  and  faces  clean. 

Ill,  Supervised  study. 

1.  Work  written  on  blackboard. 

2.  Definite  assignment. 

3.  Supervise  between  classes  and  during  the 
drawing  period. 
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4.  Explain  and  discuss  methods  of  study. 

5.  Help  child  over  difficulties  without  giving  too 
much  assistance. 

6.  Check  up  work. 

IV.  Individual  Instruction. 

1.  While  certain  subjects  are  bing  studied, 
teacher  gives  this  type  of  instruction. 

2.  After  school,  five  minutes  are  devoted  to  help 
individuals. 

3.  During  recesses  or  noon,  before  or  after 
school,  teacher  takes  some  time  off  to  give 
individual  instruction. 

4.  Special  help  in  arithmetic  and  reading  with 
flash  cards. 

5.  Three-fold  assignments. 

6.  Contract  assignments. 

7.  Exercises  in  geograph}'. 

8.  Help  by  older  pupils  or  teacher  in  separate 
room. 

9.  Occasional  help  by  supervisor. 

V.  Physical  activities. 

1.  Play  games  during  recesses  and  noon. 

2.  Physical  training  periods  exercises. 

3.  Teacher  spends  30  minutes  a  day  in  the  yard 
and  play  with  pupils. 

4.  Older  pupils  play  and  supervise  games. 

5.  Contests  and  races  between  grades,  and  with 
other  schools. 

6.  Group  games. 

7.  Baseball,  basketball,  volley  ball,  relays,  cro¬ 
quet,  etc. 
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The  organization  of  routine  and  extra-class  activities 
is  important  both  as  a  means  of  facilitating  class  work, 
and  also  of  developing  desirable  traits  like  promptness, 
orderliness,  carefulness  of  time,  etc.,  not  to  mention  the 
many  educational  values  inherent  in  pupil-participation 
in  school  management,  plays  and  games. 

School  routine  as  observed  in  one  of  the  “superior” 
American  one-teacher  schools  where  a  whole  day  was 
spent  may  be  briefly  described.  When  the  school  opened 
at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  children  lined  up, 
naturally  and  quickly,  outside  the  room,  and  walked  into 
their  own  seats  orderly,  while  the  teacher  played  the 
piano  (in  certain  other  schools,  phonograph  record).  A 
few  “monitors,”  older  boys  and  girls,  one  for  each  line  of 
seats,  collected  the  wraps  of  all  the  children  and  put  them 
away  in  the  assigned  places  in  the  cloakroom  (in  certain 
other  schools  the  children  hang  their  things  as  they 
marched  into  the  room.) 

The  school  opened  and  work  began  systematically 
with  a  song  participated  by  all.  After  that,  the  teacher 
exchanged  certain  questions  and  answers  with  the  children 
regarding  their  observations  on  the  way  coming  to  school 
which,  owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  dealt  largely  with 
“signs  of  Spring.”  (It  was  experienced  that  in  certain 
American  rural  schools,  a  short  prayer  was  said  before  the 
school  work  began.)  A  picture  of  joy  and  interest  in  the 
school  work  was  naturally  presented. 

When  the  children  were  ready  to  go  out  for  play  and 
games,  during  recesses  and  noon,  again  the  monitors 
brought  in  the  wraps  and  distributed  them  to  their 
respective  owners,  and  they  also  helped  the  smaller 
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'children  to  put  theirs  on.  Then  they  marched  out  row 
after  row  in  a  very  systematic  manner.  As  soon  as  they 
got  out  of  the  door,  they  shouted  out  loud  and  dispersed 
over  the  yard.  The  younger  children  went  to  the  swings 
and  sand  pile,  or  the  teeter  board,  and  played  by 
themselves.  The  older  children  delighted  themselves  in 
playing  a  team  game  of  dodgeball  or  relay  race.  The 
teacher  played  with  the  older  pupils,  and  also  “supervised" 
the  younger  ones  nearbyn  When  it  was  time  to  begin 
class  again,  the  teacher  rang  a  small  handbell,  and  all 
the  children  quickly  gathered  together  in  front  of  the  door 
and  marched,  rhythmically,  into  their  seats,  and  were 
ready  for  work  again,  recuperated  after  vigorous  physical 
•exercise. 

At  luncheon  time,  the  monitors  brought  in  the  lunch 
pails,  (in  certain  other  schools  each  child  brings  in  his 
own  pail)  which  were  placed  in  the  shelves  in  the  hallway, 
and  gave  them  to  the  children.  The  teacher  made  a 
“sign;”  everybody  was  attentive.  One  row  at  a  time, 
the  children  went  out  to  wash  their  hands.  When  all 
returned  to  their  seats,  with  clean  hands  and  faces,  each 
opened  his  own  pail  and  ate  what  his  mother  had 
prepared  for  him,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  consisted 
of  two  sandwiches,  a  piece  of  cake,  an  apple,  and  a  bottle 
of  milk.  (In  winter  time,  in  many  rural  schools,  a  bowl 
of  hot  potato  soup  or  a  cup  of  hot  cocoa  would  be  served, 
having  usually  been  prepared  by  the  older  girls.) 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  at  this  lunch  hour  in  an 
American  one-teacher  school.  The  children  chatted  with 
their  neighbors  as  they  ate.  The  teacher  ate  at  the  same 
time,  and  maintained  “discipline.”  When  everybody 
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finished  eating,  the  monitors  collected  the  empty  pails  and: 
put  them  away  in  the  shelves.  But,  the  joy  of  play  after 
lunch  was  so  tempting  that  almost  all  the  children,  except 
a  few  very  small  ones,  ate  their  lunch  rather  too  fast  to  do 
them  good. 

At  the  closing  time  of  the  school  day  it  was  observed 
that  the  parents  of  the  younger  children,  were  waiting  to 
take  them  home,  with  or  without  their  cars  or  buggy. 
(That  was  a  time  when  farm  work  was  not  pressing, 
whether  this  be  the  case  all  the  year  around  remains  to 
be  discovered).  The  monitors  distributed  their  wraps 
and  pails.  Each  child  took  up  his  few  belongings  and 
marched  out,  systematically,  as  they  walked  in  at  the 
opening  time.  The  teacher  followed  the  line  to  the 
doorstep  and  watched  till  the  children,  in  small  groups 
and  in  different  directions,  were  well  under  way,  home¬ 
ward  bound. 

But  there  were  two  older  pupils  who  remained  in 
the  room,  sweeping  and  cleaning.  The  teacher  helped 
them  to  put  things  in  order  for  the  work  of  the  coming , 
day.  Then  she  entered  into  the  register  the  names  of 
children  absent  that  day;  and  put  the  marks  and  papers 
into  the  drawers  of  her  desk.  After  everything  was  in 
good  order  again,  the  teacher  took  with  her  some  things 
to  be  done  at  home  locked  up  the  door  of  the  school  room, 
and  went  home, — the  home  of  a  nearby  farmer  with  whose 
family  she  boarded.  She  had  to  walk  home,  if  she  could 
not  afford  to  possess  a  Ford;  but  a  friendly  neighbor 
would  always  be  willing  to  take  her  home  when  he  happened . 
to  drive  by  the  schoolhouse. 
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6.  Necessary  School  Equipment 

The  physical  features  of  the  American  one-teacher 
school  may  be  represented  by  the  following  three  tables. 
Data  presented  in  these  three  tables — Tables  27,  28  and 
29 — were  collected  at  the  time  of  visiting  these  schools  as 
well  as  reported  through  questionnaire. 

An  analysis  of  Table  27  shows  that,  in  size,  the 
grounds  of  these  selected  one-teacher  schools  varied 
from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to  4  acres,  with  the  majority 
having  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  acres.  Six  of  the 
10  schools  spoke  of  the  general  appearance  of  their 
grounds  as  “sanitary,”  3  spoke  of  them  as  “unsanitary;” 
6  reported  “beautiful,”  and  3  reported  “homely.”  The 
roads  leading  to  and  from  school  were  reported  by  5 
schools  as  “good;”  and  by  the  other  5  as  “fair.”  As  to  the 
things  found  on  the  grounds,  9  schools  reported  having 
outdoor  toilets;  5  reported  havings  swings;  3,  having 
teeter  totters;  3,  having  basketball  goals;  3,  having 
baseball  equipment;  and  2,  having  volleyball  and  net. 
Mentioned  by  one  or  two  schools  are  these  things;  coal 
house,  flag  pole;  old  desk;  garage;  croquet  set;  chinning 
bar;  trees  and  flowers.  Two  schools  reported  “no  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Table  27  may  be  said  as  fairly  representing  the 
general  picture  of  the  school  grounds  of  the  37 
one-teacher  schools  visited  and  the  schools  through 
questionnaire.  It  was  spring  time,  when  the  school  visits 
were  made  in  the  nine  different  States.  The  bareness 
around  many  of  the  schools  could  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  shrubs  and  flowers;  but  the  still 
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TABLE  27 

Showing  Certain  Aspects  of  School  Grounds  in  10 
One-Teacher  Schools  scattered  over  10  States 


School 

Size 

General 

A  ppearance 

Road  to 
School 

Things  on  Grounds 

No.  1 

Half  acre 

Sanitary 

Good 

Swings;teeter  tottersjbasket- 
ball  goals:  outside  toilets 
for  boys  and  girls. 

No.  3 

1.5  acres 

Homely; 

unsanitary 

Fair 

Baseball,  volleyball,  and 
basketball  equipment;out- 
side  toilets. 

No.  5 

i.s  acres 

Beautiful; 

1  sanitary 

i 

Good 

Swing;  croquet  set;  dirt  clo¬ 
sets  connectionwithschool- 
room  by  a  covered  walk. 

No.  6 

Half  acre 

Beautiful 

Fair;  had 
only  during 
winter 

Tiees,  flowers;  old  desks  for 
outdoor  lunch;  chinning 
bar;  toilets;  coal  house; 
flag  pole. 

No.  9 

Half  acre 

Beautiful 

sanitary 

Fair 

Teeter  board;  baseball  and 
bats;  swings. 

No.  10 

1.25  acres 

Homely; 

Unsanitary 

Good 

No  equipment  for  play; 
grounds  poor;  outside  toi¬ 
lets. 

No.  11 

Half  acre 

Homely 

Fair 

Volleyball  and  net;  baseball 
equipment;  outside  toilets. 

No.  13 

Quarter 

acre 

Beautiful 

Unsanitary 

Good 

No  equipment;  toilets. 

No.  14 

4  acres 

Beautiful ; 

Fair 

See-saw;  swing;  ball  grounds; 
sanitary  pits. 

No.  15 

1.25  acres 

Beautiful; 

sanitary 

Good 

2  swings;  teeter  totters;  some 
trees;  garage  for  teacher’s 
car;  a  well ;  toilets. 

leafless  trees  standing  in  the  yards  of  a  number  of  the 
schorls  did  present  a  more  attractive  environment  than 
those  schools  without  trees  around  them.  It  might  be 
that  a  number  of  the  schools  would  have  a  school  garden 
or  other  planting  that  would  well  decorate  the  grounds;, 
but  this  was  not  found  at  the  time  of  the  visits. 
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Playground  equipment  was  found  scarce  in  most  of 
the  schools  visited.  In  fact,  in  many  schools,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  children 
might  play  running  games.  Even  in  some  schools  where 
there  were  some  kinds  of  play  apparatus,  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  and  suitable  for  use.  However,  there  were 
a  number  of  modern  rural  schools  that  did  have  good  play 
equipment.  Certain  schools  were  found  to  have  a  few 
pieces  of  homemade  play  apparatus  which  proved  to  be 
both  economical  and  useful.  Just  a  piece  of  narrow 
walking  board  on  which  to  practice  balancing  exercises, 
and  a  chinning  bar  were  found  to  give  the  country  children 
in  isolated  sections  much  joy  and  unceasing  interest. 

The  environment  of  the  American  one-teacher  school, 
in  most  cases,  was  found  to  be  attractive  and  educative. 
The  signs  of  Nature,  birds,  flowers,  and  trees;  fresh  air 
and  sunshine;  and  the  farm  work,  all  contribute  to  exert 
great  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  rural  child.  An  able 
teacher  could  well  utilize  this  opportunity  to  make  her 
work  far-reaching  and  pleasant. 


3  reported  “old” 
attractive,” 
“attractive.”  The 


((  _ >>  j  (( 

and 


Table  28  shows,  that  in  regard  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  school  builing,  4  schools  reported 
it  being  “old”  and  “unattractive,’ 
but  “attractive,”  2  reported  “new 
and  1  reported  “remodeled”  and 
great  majority  of  these  ten  schools,  therefore,  have  old 
buildings.  Seven  of  the  10  schools  reported  that  their 
buildings  were  built  of  wood;  2  reported  the  material 
was  brick;  and  1  reported  concrete.  All  these  schools 
reported  having  a  classroom,  of  course;  4  reported  having 
1  vestibule  each;  3,  having  2  vestibules;  2,  having  a 
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“small  room”  or  “kitchen;”  and  i  having  inside  chemical 
toilets.  Only  2  of  the  10  schools  reported  having  a 
basement  which  was  used  either  as  a  place  for  the  furnaces 
or  just  as  a  store-room;  but  in  both  schools  it  was  used  for 
play  purposes  during  bad  weather. 

A  number  of  the  schools  visited  presented  an 
attractive  appearance  on  the  outside.  The  schoolhouse 
was  clean  and  wellpainted.  There  were  also  schoolhouses 
that  did  not  receive  good  care.  This  was  perhaps 


TABLE  28 

Showing  Certain  Aspects  of  Buildings  of  10  One-Teacher 
Schools  scattered  over  10  States 


School 

General 

Appearance 

Material 

Number  of  Rooms 

Basement 

No.  1 

Old; 

attractive 

Wood 

1  room; 

2  vestibules 

none 

No  3 

Remodeled; 

attractive 

Wood 

1  room; 

1  vestibule; 

1  small  room 

Used  for  Wood;  for 
play 

No.  5 

Old; 

attractive 

Wood 

i  room; 

1  vestibule 

none 

No.  6 

| 

Old; 

unattractive 

Wood 

1  room; 

2  vestibules 

none 

No.  9 

Old; 

unattractive 

Brick 

1  room; 

1  vestibule 

none 

3  ; 
0 

O  ; 

N  evv ; 
attractive 

Concrete 

1  room; 

1  kitchen 

none 

j  No.  11 

Old; 

unattractive 

Wood 

1  room 

none 

% 

O 

Oj 

Old; 

unattractive 

Wood 

1  room 

1  vestibule 

none 

No.  14 

N  ew ; 
attractive 

Brick 

1  room; 

2  vestibules 

Used  for  furnace; 
and  for  play 

No.  is 

Old; 

attractive 

Wood 

1  room; 

3  vestibules;  chemical 
toilets 

none 
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because  the  responsible  authorities  intended  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  an  endeavour  to  abandon  these  little 
rural  schools  and  bring  about  consolidation.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  both  the  schools  visited  and  those 
reported  by  questionnaires  were  selected  as  superior  to  the 
general  average  of  one-teacher  schools  in  their  respection 
sections. 

A  few  newly-built  and  remodeled  one-teacher  school 
buildings  had  an  attractive  appearance.  They  were 
modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  they  were 
built  according  to  suitable  standards  set  up  by  State 
Departments  of  Education.  In  such  a  school,  there 
usually  was  a  basement  which  was  used  either  as  a  place 
for  the  heating  system,  or  merely  as  a  store-room;  but  it 
was  desirable  for  children  to  play  in  when  the  weather 
did  not  permit  playing  outdoors.  The  basement  was 
often  used  as  a  dining  room;  it  was  also  used  as  a  room 
for  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  classes.  In 
a  few  schools,  the  chemical  toliets  were  in  the  basement. 
In  case  a  community  meeting  was  held  in  the  school,  the 
basement  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  convenience.  A 
basement  is  quite  a  necessity,  for  one  room  is  no  longer 
enough  for  a  modern  one-teacher  school  with  all  its 
activities. 

The  common  one-teacher  schools  in  the  various 
States  appeared  to  possess  a  “uniform”  building  of  the 
“box-car  type”  as  the  New  York  Survey  described  it. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  it  still  has  all  its  traditional 
tints.  But,  where  there  was  a  new  one-teacher  building, 
it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  especially  when  it  had  a  prettv 
rural  setting. 
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The  following  table  does  not  tell  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  “good”  or  “bad”  in-regard  to  the  matter  of 
light  in  the  room,  because  it  does  not  specify  the  window 
space  and  the  directions  of  the  light.  When  the  room  is 

TABLE  29 

Showing  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Classroom  of  10  One-Teacher 
Schools  scattered  over  10  States 


Schuol 

Light 

Heat. 

Ventilation 

Equipment 

No.  1 

Good  gas. 

Coal  stove. 

Window  open  top 
and  bottom. 

Victrola;  organ;  sew- 
ing  machine;  library; 
desks,  chairs,  etc. 

No.  3 

Good 

Jacketed 
wood  stove 

Fresh  air  intake. 

Globe;  bookcases;  pia¬ 
no,  victrola;  etc. 

No.  s 

Good 

Coal  stove. 

Cheese  cloth  ven¬ 
tilators,  window 
open  top  and 
bottom. 

13  old  desks;  8  new 
single  desks;  6  chairs; 

1  teacher’s  desk;  1 
organ;  1  victrola; 
bookcases;  1  large 
dictionary;  wastebas¬ 
ket;  bulletin  board; 
blackboards,  etc. 

No.  6 

Bad 

Coal  stove. 

Windows  only. 

“No  equipment  except 
that  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.’’ 

6 

* 

Bad; 

Wood  stove. 

“Woodbury  Heat¬ 
ing  System.  It  is 
now  old,  so  vent¬ 
ilation  is  poor.” 

Globe;  maps;  piano; 
victrola;  bookcase; 
etc. 

No.  10 

Good 

Jacketed 
coal  stove. 

Air  ducts. 

“Ordinary  school  fur¬ 
niture.  ’’ 

No.  11 

Good;  oil 
lamps. 

Coal  stove. 

Windows  open  top 
and  bottom. 

Desks;  maps;  black¬ 
boards;  charts;  etc. 

No.  13 

Bad,  light 
from  3  sides 
oil  lamps. 

Wood  stove. 

Windows  with 

buffer  boards. 

Maps;  globe;  diction¬ 
ary;  bookcase;  safety 
supply  chest. 

No.  14 

Good; 

electricity. 

Hot  Air. 

System  connected 
with  furnace. 

Maps;  globe;  piano; 
flag;  single  seats; 
electric  stove  hot 
lunch  equipment;  pa¬ 
per  towels;  picture 
medicine;  cabinet; 
thermometer;  etc. 

No.  is 

Good. 

Jacketed 
coal  stove. 

System  with  stove. 

Maps;  chalk;  erasers; 
globe;  picture;  black, 
board;  etc. 
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used  at  night,  most  of  the  schools  reporting  that  thee  have 
to  burn  oil  lamps  or  gas  lamps.  Not  all  the  stoves  were 
jacketed  in  these  schools;  wherever  it  is  jacketed,  it 
provides  a  system  of  ventilation;  otherwise,  ventilation 
depends  entirely  on  the  opening  of  windows.  A  full  state¬ 
ment  of  equipment  was  not  given;  only  a  general  notion 
of  them  can  be  obtained  from  reading  the  above  table. 

Supplementing  data  presented  in  Table  29,  experience 
shows  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  schools  visited,  the 
room  has  windows  on  two  sides,  usually  right  and  left, 
and  occasionally  left  and  rear.  A  few  schools  had  windows 
on  three  sides,  right,  left,  and  rear.  A  few  modern 
buildings  had  windows  on  the  left  side  only,  or  with  two 
small  high  windows  on  the  right  with  large  windows  on 
the  left  side.  There  were  a  few  old  buildings  so  remodeled 
that  windows  opened  on  the  left  side  alone. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  heated  with  a  coal  or  wood 
stove  about  5  feet  high.  It  was  generally  placed  in  a 
rear  corner.  Occassionally  it  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  or  in  a  corner  in  the  front.  A  few  schools 
had  a  steel  jacket  around  the  stove  but  with  no  provision 
for  ventilation;  but  a  jacketed  stove  was  usually  installed 
with  a  system  for  ventilation.  A  few  very  modern 
buildings  had  a  furnace  in  the  basement  which  heated  the 
room  with  hot  air  being  sent  up  through  pipes  and  the 
foul  air  was  circulated  out  through  an  outlet.  Thus  one 
system  met  both  requirements  for  heating  and  ventilation. 
But  this,  of  course,  required  a  great  deal  of  expense,  which 
by  many  is  deplored  as  contributing  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  existence  of  the  small  school;  so,  desirable  though 
it  might  be,  it  was  not  found  very  generally  used. 
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Some  of  the  one-teacher  school  buildings  were 
•occassionally  used  at  night  for  community  meetings. 
Those  schools  situated  near  a  town  usually  had  electric 
lights;  but  most  of  the  schools  had  to  borrow  from  parents 
lamps  which  burned  oil  or  gas. 

Necessary  equipment  for  instructional  purpose  was 
found  quite  good  in  most  of  the  schools  visited.  Adjust¬ 
able  chairs  and  desks,  small  table  and  chairs  for  primary 
children,  were  found  in  a  number  of  the  school.  In  the 
modern  schools,  there  was  a  library  containing  about  at 
least  a  hundred  copies  of  books  for  the  children,  and  also 
children’s  magazines.  Inside  toilets  were  found  in  a 
few  schools,  which  were  either  of  the  chemical  type  or  the 
water-flushed  type.  Some  were  well  taken  care  of;  but 
some  were  not  so  clean. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  space  to  describe  in 
detail  the  interior  appearance  of  the  American  one-teacher 
school;  but  it  does  not  seem  very  necessary  to  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study.  Generally  speaking,  the 
interior  of  most  up-to-date  one-teacher  school  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  a  good  city  elementary  school-room, 
except  that  the  chairs  and  desks  are  of  varying  sizes,  and 
the  decorations  are  somewhat  inclined  toward  the  interests 
of  country  life.  A  very  appealling  thing  in  the  room  of 
a  few  of  the  modern  one-teacher  schools  was  found  to  be 
that  there  was  a  small  stage  right  at  the  back  of  the  room 
specially  constructed,  which  was  used  for  dramatization 
purposes,  and  also  used  for  presentation  of  school  plays 
to  parent-teacher  association  meetings.  The  children’s 
work  in  art  and  health  posters  hanging  on  the  walls  were, 
in  most  cases,  found  very  interesting. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOME  UNUSUAL  TYPES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Findings  presented  in  the  preceding  two  chapters  are 
the  result  of  a  study  of  the  present-day  organization  of 
progressive,  yet  traditional,  American  one-teacher  schools. 
They  suggest  that,  with  the  traditional  graded  organiza¬ 
tion  still  dominant  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  in  the  country,  the  theories  proposed  and  practices 
employed  have  proved  to  be  workable  means  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  little  American  country  school. 

But,  the  chief  defect  of  the  American  country  school 
seems  to  lie  just  in  its  traditional  type  of  organization. 
Certain  educators  in  the  rural  held  have  contended  that 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  reached 
only  by  radically  changing  the  traditional  form  of  organi¬ 
zation.  A  number  of  experiments  have  been  undertaken; 
tangible  results  have  been  obtained.  In  this  chapter,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  present,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  “experiments’’  that  have  been  recognized  as  successful 
illustrations  of  the  possibilities  in  newer  types  of  rural 
school  organization. 

Not  all  the  “experiments”  however,  are  strictly 
radical.  In  fact,  some  are  only  modified  forms  of  the 
older  type.  Be  it  radical  or  only  modified  types,  they 
have  brought  into  the  held  of  rural  education  a  new  spirit 
that  may  help  to  inspire  the  rural  community  as  well  as^ 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  school. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  “experiments” 
have  been  conducted  in  a  school  larger  than  a  typical  one- 
teacher  school,  or  more  exactly,  in  a  two-teacher  school. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be 
adapted  to  one-teacher  situations. 

d  he  schools  described  in  this  chapter  are: 

A.  Rural  schools  in  Illinois. 

B.  The  Porter  School,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

C.  The  “Experimental  School”,  McDonald  County, 

Missouri. 

D.  The  Quaker  Grove  Experimental  Rural  School, 

Warren  County,  N.  j. 

A.  Rural  Sciiooi.s  in  Illinois 
/.  General  Remarks. 

Of  All  the  one  and  two-teacher  schools  visited  in 
nine  States,  those  in  Illinois  appeared  to  receive  the 
greatest  encouragement  and  support  for  their  development 
from  the  state  and  county  educational  authorities.  Other 
States  seemed  to  look  upon  their  little  country  school  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  more  or  less;  so  they  have  openly 
declared  that  it  should  go  as  soon  as  enough  consolidated 
schools  arfe  established.  Although  they  have  done  much 
to  improve  their  rural  schools,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  too  much  money  to  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  one-teacher  schools. 

This,  certainly,  did  not  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
one-and  two-teacher  schools  observed  in  Illinois.  Modern 
scientific  schoolhouses  were  erected  for  them;  well-trained 
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and  well-paid  teachers  were  employed;  they  appeared  to 
be  regarded  as  educational  institutions  of  lasting  value. 
The  educational  authorities  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  the 
State  saw  the  need  of  the  little  country  school;  and,  in 
fact,  some  have  said:  “We  can  make  the  one-teacher 
school  the  very  best  elementary  school.” 

The  few  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  visited  in 
Illinois  were  selected  because  the}'’  employed  the  plan  of 
“Individual  Instruction”.  This  plan  was  devised  by  Mr. 
U.  J.  Hoffman,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  in 
Illinois. 

2.  School  Visits  in  Illinois . 

A  day  (April  26,  1926)  was  spent  in  visiting  rural 
schools  in  Lake  County,  one  of  the  northernmost  counties 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  T.  A.  Simpson,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Lake  County,  selected  three  two-teacher  and 
one  one-teacher  schools  to  be  visited;  and  kindly  guided 
the  visitation.  Two  of  the  three  two-teacher  schools 
visited  were  originally  one-teacher  schools;  when  enroll¬ 
ments  grew  too  large  for  one  teacher,  an  assistant  teacher 
was  employed.  Organization  was  thus  changed  some¬ 
what,  but  the  general  conditions  remained  almost  the 
same. 

Each  of  the  three  two-teacher  schools  had  a  principal 
teacher  and  an  assistant  teacher.  Generally,  the  principal 
teacher  taught  the  upper  four  grades,  and  the  assistant 
teacher  taught  the  lower  four  grades.  Occasionally,  the 
principal  teacher  would  teach  a  class  to  the  third  or  fourth 
grades.  Each  of  two  two-teacher  schools  had  only  one 
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classroom;  the  third  one  visited",  called  a  “consolidated1 
school  ,  had  two  classrooms,  and  a  basement.  All  these 
schools  had  modern  equipment  and  modern  facilities  for 
teaching. 

Ihe  first  rural  school  visited  had  an  appearance  of  a 
private  residence.  The  spacious  playground,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings  with  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  trees,  and  a 
quiet  rural  situation,  altogether  furnished  the  children  in 
this  school  a  very  wholesome  environment. 

No  regular  class  work  was  done  in  that  school  at  the 
time  of  visiting,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  furnace 
was  under  repair  and  it  was  too  cold  for  class  work  inside. 
T.  he  children  were  playing  outside  under  the  supervision 
of  the  assistant  teacher;  the  principal  teacher  was  helping 
a  group  of  older  children  with  their  work  in  the  little  “sun 
parlor  .  Since  no  regular  instruction  could  be  observed, 
information  was  obtained  only  through  asking  questions 
of  the  teacher.  This  brief  conference  with  the  teacher 
revealed  the  fact  that  “Individual  Instruction”  as  employ¬ 
ed  there  was  but  another  name  for  “Supervised  Study”, 
and  that  it  was  a  provision  by  which  the  upper  grade 
children  were  allowed  certain  periods  of  the  day  to  study 
by  themselves,  with  the  teacher  helping  only  when  help 
was  needed. 

At  the  two-teacher  “Consolidated  School”,  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  was  secured  from  the  principal  teacher, 
which  was  the  daily  program  actually  in  use  for  the  8th. 
grade.  Provision  for  “Individual  Instruction”  maybe 
noticed  in  the  periods  allotted  for  “Study”. 
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9:00  Opening  Exercises 

9:10  Spelling  —  Study  (20  minutes) 

9:30  Spelling  —  Recitation  (5  minutes,  “clearing  house” 
period) 

9:35  History  or  Reading  —  Study  (20  minutes) 

10:00  History  or  Reading  —  Recitation  (15  minutes) 
10:15  Penmanship 
10:30  Recess 

10:45  Arithmetic  —  Study  (75  minutes,  other  subjects  too) 
12:00  Noon-Twice  a  week  help  prepare  hot  lunch 
1  :oo  Opening  Exercises 

1:10  Arithmetic  —  Recitation  and  Drill  (35  minutes) 
1:45  Grammar  —  Study  (15  minutes) 

2:00  Grammar  —  Recitation  (15  minutes) 

2:15  Recess 

2:30  Geography  —  Recitation  (30  minutes) 

3:00  Study  whatever  subject  needs  extra  attention  (15 
minutes) 

3:15  Physiology  and  Hygiene  —  Recitation  (1 5  minutes) 
3:30  School  close  (Close  early  to  transport  children 
home) 

An  analysis  of  this  program  shows  the  following 


distribution  of  time: 

Total  number  of  minutes  in  a  school  day  —  390 
No.  of  minutes  for  study  per  day  — •  1 5° 

No.  of  minutes  for  recitation  per  day  —  130 

Opening  Exercises  —  20 

Recesses  —  3° 

Noon  —  bo 
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At  another  two-teacher  school,  when  asked  what  she 
thought  about  “Individual  Instruction”,  the  principal 
teacher  said  that  “it  helped  the  children  to  learn  most; 
and  it  was  easier  for  the  teacher  after  the  program  was 
well-organized.”  At  this  school,  “Individual  Instruction” 
in  operation  was  observed.  Questions  and  problems 
were  found  written  on  the  blackboard;  pupils  looked  for 
the  answers  by  studying  textbooks.  The  pupils  were 
thus  guided  to  work  toward  a  definite  goal.  The  teacher 
was  walking  around  to  render  help  to  those  who  needed. 
Her  time  seemed  to  be  taken  up,  though  she  did  not  hold 
any  recitation.  After  the  period  for  “Study”  was  over,  a 
short  period  was  devoted  to  a  “true  and  false  test”,  so  as 
to  find  out  whether  the  pupils  actually  studied  and  learned 
their  lessons. 

The  last  school  visited  in  Lake  County  was  a  real 
one-teacher  school.  It  was  an  up-to-date  modern  school 
with  a  newly-constructed  building.  Windows  were  on 
one  side.  Inside  chemical  toilets  for  boys  and  girls  were 
provided.  Blackboards  were  on  two  sides,  giving  plenty 
of  space  for  practice  purposes.  Desks,  chairs,  and  tables 
were  enough  for  use,  and  of  desirable  construction.  In  a 
word,  the  school  well  deserved  to  be  designated  a  “Stand¬ 
ard  School”,  so  far  as  building  and  equipment  were 
concerned,  at  least. 

Two  recitations  were  conducted  around  a  small  table 
in  a  front  corner  of  the  room.  “Individual  Instruction” 
for  the  upper  graders  was  conducted  the  same  way  as 
described  for  the  other  schools  visited. 
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3.  Program  of  Class  and  Individual  Instruction } 

Program  for  Study  and  Class  and  Individual  Insir  jcticu 


Begin 

Tim 

e  Subjects 

Grades 

Kinds  of  Instruction 

Pages  in  Course 

9:00 

10 

Gen.  Exercise 

All 

Music,  Current  Events, 

327-329 

etc. 

9:10 

20 

Reading 

<5.  6>  (7.  8) 

Indi.  to  classes  that  will 

127-153.187-213-260 

not  recite. 

9no 

30 

Reading 

1.  2.  (3,  4) 

Class  daily 

57-83-I04 

10:00 

IS 

Reading 

(5,  6)  (7,  8) 

Class  to  those  that  did  not 

127-153-187-213-260 

have  individual 

10:15 

IS 

Writing  & 

All 

Class  on  alternate  days 

78-123-16S-234-45 

Spelling 

10:30 

15 

Rest 

Directed  Play 

10:45 

20 

Arithmetic 

4,5-  6,  (7.8) 

Indi.  to  classes  that  will 

139  155-19°  215-262 

not  recite. 

II:OS 

20 

Read  &  Num. 

1,  2,  3 

Class  daily 

57-83-104-67-110 

11:25 

35 

Arithmetic 

4,  5,  6,  (7,8) 

Class  to  those  that  did 

139-155190-215-262 

not  have  individual 

12:00 

60 

Noon 

Lunch  and  games 

1:00 

20 

Grammar 

5.  6,  7,8 

Indi.  to  those  that  will 

162  194-219-268 

not  recite 

1 :20 

IS 

Read. &  Lang 

I*  2, 

Class  daily 

57  83-7195 

1 :35 

10 

Language 

(3>  4) 

Class  Daily 

117-132 

IMS 

30 

Lang.  &  Gram.  5,6,  7,8 

Class  to  those  that  did 

162-194  219-268 

not  have  individual 

2:IS 

IS 

Phys.  &  Civics 

(5,  6)  (7,  8)  Class  or  indi.  as  desired 

174-202-253-301.242 

288 

2:30 

IS 

Rest 

Directed  play 

2=45 

15 

Const.  &  Nat. 

(1,2)  (3,  4) 

Class  daily 

70-94-79. 101-123- 

St. 

142 

3:00 

20 

Hist.  &  Geog. 

(5,  6)  (7,8) 

Indi.  to  those  that  will 

171-199  236-282 

not  recite 

182.209-257-305 

3:20 

20 

History 

(5,6)  (7,8) 

Class  to  those  that  did 

171-199-236-282 

not  have  individual 

3HO 

20 

Geography 

(5.6)  (7.8) 

Class  to  those  that  did 

1S2-209-257-305 

not  have  individual 

’  4 :0C 

10 

Dismissal 

1.  Source  of  information:  Hoffman,  U.  J.,  “A  Program  For  Study  And 
Individual  Instruction  In  One-Teacher  School.”  (Ilinois  Department  of  public 
Instruction.  Circular  No.  210.  1926). 
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This  program  provides  “for  two  kinds  of  study 
individual  study  and  class  study.”  “Sufficient  is  assigned 
for  individual  instruction  and  more  is  allowed  for  class 
periods  of  those  that  receive  class  instruction.  If  grades 
are  absent,  longer  class  periods  are  possible.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  upon  certain  educational  “principles,”  of 
which  the  following  seem  significant: 

].  “The  chief  work  of  the  school  is  learning.” 

2.  “The  pupils  themselves  must  do  the  learning.” 

3.  “Teaching  is  helping  another  to  learn...” 

4.  “Pupils  differ  in  their  interests,  in  their  ability, 
in  their  experience,  and  in  speed  in  learning.” 

1 .  When  and  how  to  have  Class  Instruction: 

Guiding  principle:  To  have  class  instruction 
when  the  whole  class  may  be  advantageously  served. 

Illustration:  Suppose  it  is  a  class  ready  to  begin 
long  division.  All  are  equal  in  that  none  can  divide 
a  large  number  by  a  larger  number.  The  teacher 
confronts  them  with  the  difficulty^-,  arouses  their 
curiosity  as  to  how  to  overcome  it.  She  shows  them 
step  by  step,  selects  another  problem,  requests  them 
to  tell  her  what  to  do  step  byr  step.  Then  she  gives 
them  an  easy  problem  and  ask  them  to  solve  it  each 
for  himself.  Some  succeed.  She  now  asks  one  of 
them  to  show  those  who  failed  how  he  did  it.  They 
try  another  and  all  succeed.  She  says,  “you  know 
how  to  do  it.  All  you  need  is  practice.  Tomorrow 
you  may  work  problems  and  I  will  help  those  that 
need  help.  Let  us  see  how  soon  we  can  do  all  the 
problems  in  the  book.” 
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2.  When  and  how  to  have  Individual  Instruction: 

Guiding  principle:  To  have  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  when  the  needs  of  each  pupil  may  be  served 
without  embarrassing  him  or  wasting  the  time  of 
others. 

Illustrations:  Following  class  instruction  (in 

long  division)  the  pupils  should  begin  to  solve  pro¬ 
blems.  Some  have  no  trouble,  others  are  “stuck”  or 
are  uncertain.  The  teacher  should  have  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study  period  the  next  day  to  go 
to  those  who  are  in  difficulty  and  help  them  out. 
Those  not  in  difficulty  should  keep  right  on  with 
their  study.  Of  the  slow  pupils  she  should  require 
the  minimum  amount  of  practice  that  will  enable 
them  to  advance  to  the  next  exercise.  The  gifted 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  even  more  difficult 
problems  than  those  assigned  to  prove  to  themselves 
that  they  can  do  them.  She  should  see  to  it  that 
each  pupil  reaches  the  goal  of  efficiency  in  solving 
problems  in  long  division. 

3.  The  Discussion  Period : 

After  sufficient  practice  in  solving  problems,  the 
class  should  meet  to  talk  over  what  they  have  learned, 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  how  overcome. 
Errors  in  thinking  may  be  corrected,  devices  suggest¬ 
ed  to  gain  speed  and  accuracy.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  say  theyr  do  not  understand  and  be 
free  to  ask  for  help. 
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4„  The  Test: 

The  master  of  a  problem,  learning,  should  par¬ 
take  the  nature  of  a  game.  After  sufficient  practice 
which  is  not  unpleasant,  has  been  undergone,  comes 
the  test.  It  is  not  dreaded;  it  is  the  culmination  of 
the  game.  If  the  test  proves  that  some  pupils  are 
not  as  proficient  as  they  should  be,  they  will  admit  it 
and  be  ready  for  additional  practice  and  instruction. 


The  organization  of  instruction  may  be  analyzed  in 
the  following  manner: 


Grade 

First  3  grades 


Upper  s  grades 


Maurer  of  Instruction 

Class  instruction  every 
day  in  every  subject 

Learn  chiefly  from 
books  ■ 


Teacher' s  Work 

Oral  instruction;  Occa¬ 
sional  individual  direc¬ 
tion;  Drill  work. 

To  guide  pupils  in  the 
use  of  books  as  a  means 
of  learning. 


'Time-distribution  and  Subject-Classification 


i.  First  Session  —  9:00  to  10:30  —  90  minutes 
Major  Subject  —  Reading 


Class 

Grades  1  and  2 
Grades  3  and  4 

Grades  5  and  6 
Grades  7  and  8 


What  to  Read  How  often  to  have  Instruction 


A  different  text  for  each 
grade,  plus  library  books 
One  year  first  half  of  Third 
Reader,  next  year  second 
half,  plus  library  books 

Use  Fourth  Reader  for  two 
years,  plus  library  books 
Study  literary  master¬ 
pieces  and  have  class  ex¬ 
ercises  for  discussion 
and  appreciation.  Read 
library  books. 


Every  day 

Not  oftener  than  twice 
a  week. 

Once  a  week  may  be 
sufficient. 

Once  or  twice  a  week. 
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2.  Second  Session  —  10:45  to  12:00  —  75  minutes 
Major  Subject  —  Arithmetic 

t Classification :  There  are  four  arithmetic  classes,  the 
seventh  and  eight  grades  being  combined  and 
doing  the  seventh  and  eight  year’s  work  in  alternate 
years. 

Time-distribution:  (1)  Twenty  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  devoted  to  individual  instruction  to 
the  classes  that  will  not  receive  class  instruction 
that  day.  (2)  Thirty  minutes  are  next  devoted  to 
giving  class  instruction  to  the  primary  grades.  (3) 
Twenty-five  minutes  are  next  devoted  to  giving 
class  instruction  to  the  classes  that  did  not  receive 
individual  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session. 

3.  Third  Session  —  1:00  to  2:30  —  90  minutes 
Major  Subject  —  Language  and  Grammar 

'Correlation  and  Alternation  of  Subjects:  (1)  In  the 
second  grade  what  language  instruction  is  given  is  a 
part  of  the  reading  exercise.  (2)  Physiology  and 
civics  are  studied  a  half  year  each  and  occupy  the 
time  of  one  class. 

4.  Fourth  Session  —  2:45  to  4:00  —  75  minutes 
Major  Subject  —  Social  Studies,  Geography  and 

History 

■ Organization :  Classes  can  well  be  combined  in  these 
studies  as  provided  in  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
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Regarding  “Time  Allotment”  the  plan  has  the 
following  to  say: 

The  time  for  individual  and  class  instruction  is 
not  arbitrarily  fixed.  The  adjustment  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  classes.  It  may  be  found  best 
to  have  class  instruction  several  days  in  succession. 
Again,  it  may  be  best  to  give  individual  instruction 
several  days  in  sucession. 

Regarding  the  “Flexibility  of  Arrangement’’,  the 
foollowing  features  may  be  noticed: 

Often  the  whole  school  may  be  the  group  to 
receive  instruction  when  all  can  profit  by  it.  (i)  A 
pupil  or  teacher  may  have  found  something  in  reading 
that  all  can  enjoy.  Study  may  be  laid  aside  while 
this  is  read  by  a  pupil  or  the  teacher.  (2)  Some 
process  in  arithmetic  or  drill  for  speed  may  be 
engaged  in  by  all  classes  above  the  third  grade.  (3) 
A  pupil  may  give  a  talk  on  a  topic  in  geography  or 
history  that  all  will  enjoy.  (4)  A  current  event  may 
be  explained  to  the  profit  of  all. 

This  plan  really  is  a  combination  of  several  recent 
trends  in  education.  It  makes  provision  for  supervised, 
study,  and  the  schools  employing  it  made  use  of  some  of 
the  recently  developed  individual  instructional  materials. 
Perhaps  its  best  feature  is  its  emphasis  on  the  fact  that, 
the  learning  process  goes  on  all  through  the  school  day,  in 
“stud}'”  as  well  as  “recitation”  periods,  and  that  it  is  the 
teacher’s  main  function  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  this, 
learning. 
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B.  Tiie  Porter  School,* 1 2 3  Kirksville,  Missouri 

This  school  has  definitely  established  its  reputation  as 
the  chief  factor  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  rural  community. 
It  had  a  humble  beginning  in  an  “unfriendly  atmosphere 
and  amid  most  sordid  surroundings.”  The  enthusiasm, 
vision,  and  ability  of  its  teacher,  Mrs.  Marie  Turner 
Harvey,  have  been  the  real  cause  of  its  success  today.  It 
is  a  worthy  example  of  how  an  able  teacher  can  make  the 
poorest  school  serve  its  best  and  most.  It  is  also  a  great 
inspiration  to  people  who  have  to  work  under  difficulties 
that  seemed  at  first  to  discourage  any  attempt.  Says 
Miss  Evelyn  Dewey:  “What  the  Porter  School  has 
accomplished  has  been  done  with  material  available  in 
any  country  district  and  with  the  same  difficulties.” 

In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Harvey  herself,  the  beginning  of 
the  organization  of  the  school  took  the  following  form: 

...The  plan  included  the  classification  into  four 
groups  largely  on  a  basis  of  age  and  ability  to  read, 
a  flexible  daily  program  of  never  more  than  sixteen 
formal  recitations . 

The  “A  ’  group  included  five  bo3's  and  two  girls 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years,  intelligent,  hopeful 
young  folks,  only  two  of  whom  could  read  as  well 

2.  Sources  of  information: 

(1)  Harvey,  Marie  Turner,  “The  Porter  School:  A  New  Vision  of  Rural 

School  in  Country  Life’’.  Journal  of  Rural  Education ,  pp.  305-11. 

Vol.  3,  No.  7,  March,  1924 

(2)  Dewey,  Evelyn,  New  Schools  for  Old ,  pp.  223-251.  (New  York:  E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Companj,  1923) 

(3)  Foght,  Harold  W.,  “The  Porter  Community  School,  Missouri”. 

The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work,  pp.  153-158  (New  York:  Macmillan. 

Company  1920). 
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as  an  average  sixth  grade  pupil.  Very  soon,  they 
were  named  the  “Senior  Group”  thus  removing  the 
stigma  of  an  eight  grade  classification  in  name  and 
limitation  of  studies . 

Among  other  things,  the  general  program  con¬ 
templated  teaching  children  how  to  read  and  what  to 
read;  giving  them  power  to  think,  to  study  and  to 
speak  and  write  good  English;  developing  in  them  a 
respect  for  all  kinds  of  labor  well  performed;  convin¬ 
cing  them  that  farming  is  a  fundamental  occupation 
and  that  it  is  as  respectable  to  be  a  good  farmer- 
citizen  as  to  be  a  good  merchant;  giving  them  a 
vision  of  a  realizable  country  home,  and  ambition  to 
own  one  and  be  a  worth}1'  inmate  of  such  a  home. 
Ihere  was  never  any  thought  of  “  vocationalizing  ” 
the  school  or  condemning  all  children  to  the  farm 
regardless  of  capacity  for  another  life. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
"Porter  School  is  found  in  Miss  Dewey’s  book.  A  few 
passages  are  quoted  below. 

Throughout  the  school  Mrs.  Harvey  groups  the 
children  according  to  their  proficiency  in  each  subject: 
a  child  who  is  backward  in  arithmetic  does  not  have 
to  do  work  that  is  too  easy  for  him  in  all  other 
subjects,  but  has  each  lesson  with  a  group  whose  skill 
is  equal  to  his.  With  the  older  children  this  is 
carried  to  the  point  where  each  pupil  is  in  a  class 
alone,  if  necessary.  The  work  has  taught  the  children 
how  to  study  and  how  to  use  their  own  initiative  and 
ingenuity  in  their  work,  so  they  do  not  need  constant 
supervision.  Since  they  are  always  at  work  on 
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something  that  interests  them  and  of  which  they  can 
see  the  value,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  a  lesson  and 
then  have  them  recite  it  in  order  to  make  sure  that 

they  are  keeping  at  work . 

The  daily  program  is  never  chopped  into  minute 
recitation  periods;  each  class  has  sufficient  time  to 
talk  over  its  lesson,  understand  it  and  get  at  the 
significance  of  what  it  is  learning.  Mrs.  Harvey  has 
two  ways  of  making  time  for  this  beside  that  of 
giving  lessons  to  the  whole  school  whenever  possible. 
The  first  is  to  have  only  four  or  five  classes  in  the 
school  instead  of  the  traditional  eight.  These  are 
called  the  A  class,  the  B  class,  etc.,  thereby  doing 
away  with  one  factor  that  would  strongly  suggest 
going  through  a  routine  which  finishes  with  the  eighth 
grade.  Each  one  of  these  classes  corresponds  roughs 
to  two  grades.  The  most  advanced  pupils  form  one 
class  and  take  their  history,  science  and  agriculture 
together,  even  though  they  represent  three  or  four 
different  stages  in  arithmetic  or  composition.  If 
there  are  only  one  or  two  new  pupils  entering  in  the 
fall,  they  are  put  in  with  the  children  who  entered 
the  year  before,  the  teacher  giving  them  different 
work  and  extra  help  the  first  few  months.  But  after 
that  they  work  with  the  more  advanced  portion  of 
the  class,  except  that  they  are  not  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  and  are  not  held  to  such  high  standards 
for  the  quality  of  handwriting,  etc.  Most  of  the 
classes,  therefore,  have  two  sections,  the  two  parts 
doing  different  work  where  mere  drill  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  skill  is  the  important  thing  and  working  as  a 
unit  where  they  are  acquiring  and  assimilating  facts. 
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Mrs.  Harvey’s  second  method  results  in  time 
saving,  but  she  also  uses  it  because  it  seems  to  her  to 
be  the  only  way  to  give  her  pupils  a  real  education. 
She  does  not  have  reading,  writing,  geography  and 
history  as  separate  subjects.  She  gives  work  that 
has  content,  that  serves  an  educational  end  she  has 
in  mind,  and  in  doing  this  work  the  pupil  gets  his 
practice  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic.  History, 
gardening,  poultry,  English,  all  require  a  great  deal 
of  reading,  writing  and  figuring,  and  when  attention 
is  paid  to  the  form  in  which  work  is  done  no  matter 
what  “subject”  it  is  done  for,  practice  is  all  the  more 
fruitful,  since  the  pupils  can  understand  its  purpose. 
Spelling  lessons  are  taken  from  the  morning  talk, 
writing  these  words  to  learn  them  constitutes  a  writ¬ 
ing  lesson;  for  grammar  the  same  words  are  used  in 
sentences.  The  talk  is  usually  the  basis  for  the 
history  or  agriculture  lesson  as  well . 

The  daily  program  at  Porter  is  a  flexible  thing. 
There  is  a  schedule  which  is  used  as  an  outline  for 
the  curriculum,  but  it  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  thing, 
and  is  never  followed  at  the  expense  of  an  opportunity, 
however  unexpected,  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  special 
occasion  or  to  turn  some  happening  into  a  lesson.... 

The  picture  of  the  Porter  School  may  be  viewed  more 
clearly  through  the  words  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  as  follows: 

To-day  the  one-time  ramshackel  school  stands 
reconstructed.  In  the  new-cemented  basement  is  a 
fine  hot  air  furnace,  presure  water  tank,  drinking 
fountain,  lavatories,  and  complete  kitchen  outfit  for 
community  rallies.  The  main  classroom  is  well 
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appointed  and  restful  to  the  eve.  It  has  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  community  library,  musical  instrument, 
and  other  equipment — nearly  all  the  volunteer  offer¬ 
ings  of  patrons  and  friends. 

.  The  grounds...,  have  been  planted  to  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  Practical  homemade  play  apparatus  has 
been  set  up  and,  best  of  all,  it  used  early  and  late. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  this  community  school  is 
more  interesting  than  the  school  farm  of  five  acres, 
adjoining  the  school  grounds  on  the  east...  The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  plotted  the  farm  and 
gives  it  occasional  expert  attention.  It  is  otherwise 
worked  cooperatively  by  the  school  and  the  adult 
farmer’s  club,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and 
the  State  College  extension  service. 

C.  The  “Experimental  School,”3  McDonald 
County,  Missouri. 

This  Experimental  School  has  done  a  “pioneer 
work”  in  that  it  has  scientifically  demonstrated  the  success 
of  using  the  Project  Method  in  educating  children.  The 
satisfactory  result  of  this  experiment  is  a  direct  challenge 
to  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  education 
advanced  and  preached  by  Professors  John  Dewey  and 
William  H.  Kilpatrich  of  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Ellsworth  Coilings,  the  pioneer  in  charge 
of  this  experiment,  has  certainly  made  a  distinct  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  field  of  education.  His  work  is  often  cited 
by  educators  in  America  as  a  demonstration  of  putting 

3.  Source  of  information:  Coilings,  Ellsworth,  An  Experiment  With  A 
Project  Curriculum  pp.  47-50,  295-313.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1925.) 
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into  execution  the  most  advanced  theories  of  education 
conceived  today. 

It  is  deemed  relevant  to  include  the  organization  of 
this  school  in  this  study  not  onlv  because  it  represents  the 
most  radical  type  of  curriculum  construction  in  general, 
but  also  because  it  is  an  experiment  conducted  in  a  rural 
school.  This  rural  school  started  as  a  one-teacher  school, 
but,  “about  the  middle  of  the  lirst  year,”  an  “assistant 
teacher  ”  was  employed. 

The  Program  used  in  this  Experimental  School 
together  with  the  explanations  made  by  the  author  is 
quoted  below: 


The  Three  Group  Program 


Time 

First  Group 

Second  Group 

Third  Group 

9:00 —  9*30 
9:30 — 10:00 
10:00 — -10:30 

Story  Projects 

Story  Projects 

Story  Projects 

10:30-10-55 
10:55 — 11  ;2o 

1 1 :2o — 1 1 :45 

Hand  Projects 

Hand  Projects 

Hand  Projects 

1  r  :4S — 12:15 

Noonday  Luncheon 

12:15—  1:15 

Playground  Games 

1:15—  1:40 
1:40—  2:05 
2:05—  ?  .-30 

Play  Projects 

Play  Projects 

Play  Projects 

2:30 —  3:00 
3:00—  3:30  ! 

1  3:30—  4-00  1 

Excursion  Projects 

Excursion  Projects  1 

Excursion  Projects 

The  three  group  organization  shown  above  is 
the  result  of  four  years  of  experimentation  in  an 
attempt  to  group  children  on  a  natural  basis.  This 
experimentation  has  revealed  two  facts  fundamental 
to  the  organization  of  the  one-teacher  school,  hirst, 
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the  grade  organization  patterned  after  the  city  school 
is  an  impossible  organization  (quoting  Dunn,  Fannie 
W.,  N.  E.  A.  Preceedings,  1921).  Its  provision  for 
about  twenty-five  different  classes  per  day  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  efficient  teacher  to 
do  real  teaching.  The  eight  grade  groupings  prac¬ 
tically  prohibit  the  growth  of  many  of  the  social 
traits  of  boys  and  girls  since  many  of  these  groups 
have  no  more  than  two  or  three  children.  It  reduces 
the  school,  as  the  writer  sees  it,  to  an  artificial,  indi¬ 
vidualistic  program  instead  of  providing  for  natural, 
social  participation.  Second,  the  mental,  social,  and 
interest  factors  are  the  fundamental  points  to  consider 
in  grouping  children  of  the  one-room  country  school. 
Similarity  of  mental  abilities  should  be  one  of  the 
guiding  principles.  Provision  for  sufficient  number 
of  children  in  each  group  to  insure  natural,  social 
participation  should  be  another.  A  third  principle 
of  fundamental  importance  is  similarity  of  interests 
of  boys  and  girls. 

Actual  experimentation  on  such  a  basis  seems  to 
show  that  children  of  the  one-teacher  country  school 
divide  themselves  into  three  groups.  Group  includes, 
in  most  cases,  children  six,  seven,  and  eight  years 
old;  group  two,  children  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
years;  and  group  three,  twelve,  thirteen,  and  in  some 
instances  fourteen-year-old  children. 

This  three  group  organization  provides  for  a 
very  flexible  schedule  of  conferences.  Theoretically, 
the  minimum  number  of  daily  conference  is  four, 
while  the  maximum  is  twelve.  That  is,  in  case  the 
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three  groups  united  in  executing  the  four  types  of 
projects,  the  number  of  work  conferences  would  be 
reduced  to  four  daily,  each  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  each  group 
working  separately  would  increase  the  number  to 
twelve  thirty-minute  conferences  daily.  Practicallv 
many  combinations  occur  at  the  same  time.  The 
three  groups  may,  for  instance,  at  first  conference 
period  work  separately  on  Story  Projects;  at  the 
second  period,  the  pupils  may  work  individually  on 
Hand  Projects;  and  at  the  third  and  fourth  periods, 
the  three  groups  may  unite  in  executing  Play  and 
Excursion  Projects.  In  such  instance,  the  number  of 
work  periods  would  be  six  daily. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  such  an  organization 
is  the  opportunity  afforded  pupils  by  means  of  the 
larger  groups  and  longer  work  periods  to  engage 
actively  in  working  out  their  purposes  effectively.  In 
addition,  such  an  organization  provides  rich  opport¬ 
unity  for  natural  expression  of  the  social  traits  of 
children.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  for  the  eight- 
year-old  pupils  of  the  first  group  to  assume  leadership 
for  the  group’s  work,  while  the  six-year-old  pupils 
might  quite  naturally  be  the  followers  in  some  phases 
of  the  work.  Then,  too,  boys  and  girls  find  that 
cooperation,  fair  play,  and  initiative  are  functioning 
factors  in  realizing  their  purposes  in  such  a  democracy 
of  childhood. 

Dr.  Colling’s  Experimental  School  was  conducted  in 
a  building  with  “two  large  rooms  which  are  connected 
with  folding  doors.  One  room  was  used  by  aU  of  teh 
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pupils  for  a  reading  room  (quiet  room),  the  other  one  was 
used  for  a  workshop  (noisy  room).”  Its  equipment  is 
classified  under  the  following  headings: 

“1.  The  Reading  Room  Equipment.  ’ 

'“2.  The  Workshop  Equipment.” 

a.  “Construction  Equipment.” 

b.  “Experimental  Equipment.” 

c.  “Schools  Luncheon  Equipment.” 

d.  “Toilet  Equipment.” 

e.  “Laundry  Equipment.  ' 

f.  “Indoor  Play  Equipment.” 

g.  “Musical  Equipment.” 

h.  “Workshop  Room  Cabinets.” 

i.  “  Educational  Exhibits.” 

“3.  The  School  Library.” 

1.  “Story  Books.” 

“2.  Excursion  Books.” 

“3.  Construction  Books.” 

“4.  Play  Books.” 

“5.  Miscellaneous  Books.” 

“6.  Farmer’s  Bulletins.” 

“7.  Papers  and  Magazines.” 

“8.  Pictures.” 

a.  “Stereography.” 

b.  “Lantern  Slides.” 

“4.  Playground  Equipment.” 

Without  quoting  the  complete  list  of  equipment,  the 
extensiveness  of  this  feature  in  this  experimental  school  is 
easily  appreciated.  Such  a  provision,  indeed,  counts  for 
a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
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D.  The  Quaker  Grove  [Experimental  Rural  School,4 
Warren  County,  N.  J. 

This  experimental  rural  school  has  been  in  existence 
for  only  a  little  more  than  five  years;  but  it  has  already 
achieved  fruitful  results.  It  is  an  educational  experiment 
conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
“with  the  purpose  of  working  out  in  a  t3rpical  rural  situa¬ 
tion,  a  school  organization  and  curriculum  suited  to  the 
one-teacher  school’s  essential  conditions,  as  far  as  possible 
meeting  its  limitations  and  utilizing  its  potentialities,  to 
the  end  of  realizing  maximum  profit  from  the  expenditure 
of  teacher’s  and  pupil’s  time.” 

Professor  Fannie  W.  Dunn  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  has  been  the  supervisor  of  this  worthy 
experiment  from  the  beginning.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
the  traditional  graded  organization  of  the  one-teacher 
school  has  long  been  recognized  and  pointed  out  by  her 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Education  Association, 
meeting,  recorded  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  1921. 
Having  recognized  the  problem,  she  started  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
work  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  school  has  grown 
from  “forty  to  fifty  or  so  children”  enrolled  during  the 
first  two  years  to  “over  80”  in  the  fifth  year. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  work  of  developing  in¬ 
structional  material  in  an  experimental  situation,  the 
teacher  was  provided  with  a  clerical  assistant  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  experiment.  In  the  school’s  fourth. 

4.  Source  of  Information:  Dunn.  Fannie  W.  and  Everettn,  Marcia,  A.,. 
Four  Years  in  A  Country  School.  Teachers  College  Publications  1926. 
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year,  an  increase  in  enrollment  to  74  made  necessary 
the  employment  of  an  emergency  certificated  assistant  to 
take  part-time  charge  of  the  first  grade.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  the  increasing  enrollment  to  over  80  made 
necessary  the  termination  of  the  experiment  as  a  one- 
teacher  school. 

The  problems  attacked  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  experiment  were  essentially  one-teacher  school  pro¬ 
blems.  The  Bulletin,  upon  which  this  brief  account  is 
based,  “is  a  report  of  the  school’s  four  years  as  a  one- 
teacher  organization.”  It  is,  therefore,  highly  worth  while 
to  make  use  of  the  results  of  the  experiment,  as  reported, 
for  reference  and  suggestions  to  this  study. 

“The  school  is  organized  in  the  three  groups:  A, 
comprising  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades;  B,  fourth 
and  fifth  grades;  and  C,  first,  second  and  third  grades, 
with  the  first  separated  for  its  reading,  and  not  participa¬ 
ting  in  any  formal  arithmetic  study.’’  Following  is  a 
chart  showing  the  organization  of  class  work  in  the  school. 

Groups  Grades  Subjects 

I  Reading,  no  formal 


1  Arithmetic 


r  l 

I  II  Rearhncr 


1  f  Rtygiene 

Nature  Study 
Physical  Education 
Industrial  Arts 


Reading 

Arithmetic 

English 


Writing 

Music 

Oral  English 
“environmental  study  ” 
„  or  “social  studies” 
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Groups 

III 


Grades 


B  { 


1 

^  Reading 


IV 


J 


V 


f  Reading 
|  Arithmetic 
English 
|  Spelling 
l  Geography 
f  History 
1  Indust.  Art. 


1 
y 

VI J 


Reading 


VII 


j  ETnited 
-  States 
•  H  istory 


VIII 


Reading 
Arithmetic 
English 
Social  Studies 


^  /'History 
J Geography 
j  Civics 
Undust.  Arts 
Geography 
„  Spelling 


Subjects 


Hygiene 
Nature  Study- 
Physical 

Education: 
Indust.  Arts 
Writing 
;  Music 


An  analysis  of  the  above  chart  shows  that  there 
are : 

(1)  Seven  classes  in  Reading  organized  by  grades  as 
follows : 

I;  II;  II  and  III;  III  and  IV;  IV  and  V;  V  and 
VI;  VI,  VII  and  VIII 
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(2)  Three  classes  each  in  Arithmetic,  English,  Spelling, 
and  Geography,  organized  by  groups  as  follows: 

II  and  III  (no  Geography);  IV  and  V;  VI,  VII 
and  VIII 

(3)  Two  classes  each  in  Hygiene,  Nature  Study,  Physical 
Education,  Industrial  Arts,  Writing,  and  Music, 
organized  by  groups  as  follows: 

I,  II  and  III  in  one  group;  IV  to  VIII  in  another 
group 

(4)  One  class  in  United  States  History  for  VII  and  VIII 
combined. 

“The  curriculum  employed  in  the  Quaker  Grove 
school  is  in  general  a  combination  of  group  and  individual 
activities.  Class  topics  arranged  to  provide  for  rotation 
or  alternation  of  work  by  years  are  supplemented  by 
individual  assignments  or  practice  exercises  of  the  Dalton 
“contract”  nature.  Where  satisfactory  commercial  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  for  individual  practice  exercises,  it  is 
used,  but  part  of  the  task  of  the  school  has  been  the 
creation  of  suitable  practice  material  where  none  adapted 
to  its  needs  is  on  the  market.” 

The  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  program  used  from 
year  to  year  in  the  school  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It 
tells  the  difficulties  discovered  from  time  to  time  and 
corrections  and  remedies  made,  and  also  the  good  points 
established.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  the 
continuous  reconstruction  of  the  program;  but  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  present  the  program  as  considered  by  the 
supervisor  and  teacher  of  the  school  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  in  order  to  see  the  special  features  as  well  as  the 
general  problems  of  time-distribution  and  arrangement 
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Program  VII 


Time 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Min. 

Time 

Friday 

Min. 

9:0J 

Opening  Exercises  and  Health  Inspection 

25 

9 

Op.  Ex.  & 
Inspect. 

25 

9:2f, 

9:45 

Head.  1 
Read.  2 

Read.  1 
Read  2. 

Read.  1 
Read.  2 

Read.  1 
Read.  2 

20 

20 

9:25 

9:45 

Read.  1 
Read.  2 

20 

20 

10 :05 
10:20 

lOng.  C 
Eng.  B 

Eng.  C 
Eng.  A 

Eng.  C 
Eng.  15 

Clubs 

15 

20 

10:05 

10  20 

Eng.  C 
Eng.  A 

15 

20 

10:45 

Recess,  with  Phys.  Ex.  alternate  days  tor  1  and  2 

and  3  and  4 

15 

n  00 

Aritli.  C 

Aritli.  C 

Aritli.  C 

Arith.  C 

15 

11:00 

Arith.  G 

15 

11:13 

In.  Ar.  C 

In.  Ar.  O 

In.  Ar.  C 

In.  Ar.  C 

15 

11:15 

Industri. 

11:30 

Aritli.  A,  B 

Aritli.  B 

Aritli.  A 

Arith.  B 

20 

A  rts 

55 

11:30 

Read.  3  &  4 

Aritli.  A 

Read.  3  A*  4 

Read.  3&  4 

20 

A&B 

12:10 

Noon 

Recess 

GO 

12:10 

Noon  Recess 

GO 

1:10 

Mus.  A  &  B 

Mus.  V 

Mus.  A&B 

Mus.  C 

15 

1:10 

Mus.  C 

10 

1:25 

Read.  1 

Read.  1 

Read.  1 

Read.  1 

25 

1:10 

Read.  1 

20 

1:50 

Spelling  and  Phonics  2  and  3 

15 

1:4J 

Spell.  A&B 

15 

2:0'> 

2:20 

Spell.  1! 
Writ.  A&B 

Spell.  A 
Writ.  C 

Spell.  B 
Writ.  A&B 

Spell.  A 
Writ.  C 

15 

15 

1 :55 
2:10 

Spell.  2  &  3 
Writ.  C 

15 

15 

2:35 

Recess  and  Dismissal  of  C 

5 

2:15 

Recess  & 
Dismiss  C 

•< 

2:40 

Geog.  B 

I’hv.  Trg. 
A&B(15)X 

Geog.  B 

Piiy.  Ti  lt. 
A&B  (15)X 

2  ) 

250 

Read.  A 

20 

3:00 

Read.  5  &  G 

2:55 

Read.  B 

Read.  5  &  (i 

2:55 

2.) 

2:50 

Read.  B 

20 

3:20 

Geog. 
Hist.  A 

3:15 

Read.  A 
(20)X 

Geog. 
Hist.  A 

Geog. 
Hist.  A 
(40)X 

40 

3:10 

Geog.  B 

20 

3:15 

Nat.  St. 
(25  JX 

3:35 

Nat.  St. 
(25)X 

X  Numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  number  of  minutes  for  the 
class  where  the  number  differs  from  that  given  in  the 
column  headed  “Min.” 
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of  subjects  in  the  organization  of  the  school.  The  pro¬ 
gram  reproduced  below  is  Program  VII  on  page  19  of 
the  Bulletin. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  between  the  above 
program  and  the  program  used  even  in  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  one-teacher  schools  of  the  traditional  type.  A  few 
things  may  be  pointed  out.  In  the  first  place,  the 
recitation  periods  for  all  groups  are  longer.  On  each  of 
the  first  four  days  of  the  week,  there  are,  besides  recesses, 
7  15-minute  periods,  7  20-minute  periods,  2  25-minutes 
periods,  and  1  40-minute  period.  On  Frida}r,  there  are, 
^besides  recesses,  1  10-minute  period,  6  15-minute  periods, 
7  20-minute  periods,  1  25-minute  period,  and  1  55-minute 
period.  Two  unusually  long  periods — 40-minute  period 
for  Group  A  History  and  Geography,  and  55-minute  period 
for  A  and  B  in  Industrial  Arts  on  Frida}^ — constitute  a 
special  feature  of  the  program. 

Other  noticeable  features  may  be  mentioned.  Group 
yC,  the  lower  three  grades,  is  with  the  teacher  most  of  the 
time  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  out  of  the  8  morning 
classes,  6  are  with  the  lower  three  grades  either  combined 
or  the  first  and  second  reciting  separately.  The  upper 
five  grades  have  their  recitations  mostly  in  the  afternoon. 

Group  C  is  dismissed  every  afternoon  at  2:35,  except 
F'riday  on  which  it  is  dismissed  at  2:15.  All  the  groups 
are  dismissed  at  3:30  Friday  afternoon,  being  half  an 
hour  earlier  than  on  the  other  days  of  the  week, 

Practical  considerations  have  been  given  by  the 
authors  of  the  Bulletin  in  regard  to  the  “Factors  Entering 
Into  Program  Making.”  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  all  the  statements;  but  it  does  seem  pertinent 
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to  quote  from  them  those  that  are  deemed  significant  for 
consideration.  The  following  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  17 
of  the  original  30  points. 

1.  Old  er  children  need  and  can  use  long  study 
hours.  Young  children  need  and  can  use  short 
study  periods.... 

2.  Every  child  in  the  school  should  receive  a  fair 
and  equitable  amount  of  teacher  time. 

3.  Each  group  must  receive  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  teacher  time  daily,  not  weekly; 
otherwise  some  days  one  group  will  be  over¬ 
worked  while  others  are  neglected. 

4.  The  number  of  children  in  a  grade  determines 
the  length  of  recitation  periods. 

5.  Provision  must  be  made  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences. 

6.  In  general  there  should  be  some  work  with  the 
teacher  for  each  group  each  quarter  of  the  day.... 

7.  Certain  periods  are  undesirable  for  certain 
subjects.  For  instance,  singing  and  writing 
should  not  follow  active  exercise  periods. 

8.  Consider  the  time  of  study  periods  in  relation 
to  that  of  recitation  or  conferences.  In  some 
cases  it  is  desirable  that  a  study  period 
immediately  precede  a  class  hour. 

9.  The  country  school  program  is  flexible  in 

another  way,  in  that  a  child  weak  in  any  subject 
may  study  that  subject  with  his  own  class  and 
with  the  one  lower _ 

10.  The  distribution  and  use  of  C  Group  study  time 
must  be  largely  directed  by  the  teacher. 
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11.  The  B.  Group  study  periods  must  be  planned 
with  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.... 

12.  A  day-by-day  chart  may  be  kept  within  easy 
access,  showing  the  number  and  length  of 
the  day’s  study  hours,  the  subjects  for  which 
the  schedule  that  day  provides  conference  or 
recitation  periods,  and  the  subjects  which  must 
be  prepared  during  the  available  study  time. 
'This  chart  the  A  and  B  Group  children  will 
frequently  refer  to,  in  deciding  what  they  may 
or  must  do  next.... 

13.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  and  the 
climatic  conditions  determine  to  some  extent 
the  number  and  type  of  recess  periods. 

14.  The  ability  and  training  of  the  teacher  and  the 
past  experience  of  the  children  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  type  of  program  planned. 

15.  Scientific  determination  of  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  various  subjects  should  be  given 
consideration  in  all  program  making. 

16.  The  program  and  course  of  study  must  be 
mutually  adjusted. 

17.  There  is  no  perfect  program.  The  program  is 
subject  to  modifications  as  changes  occur  in 
curriculum,  number  and  ability  of  children, 
ability  of  teachers,  school  equipment,  or  any 
other  significant  elements  of  school  work. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  the  Quaker  Grove 
Rural  School  is  its  school  club  called  “The  Young  American 
Club.’’  The  chapter  in  the  Bulletin  describes  in  detail 
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how  it  was  started  and  organized  and  developed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  about  this  organization. 

The  important  thing  is  that  this  Club  is  the  “soul” 
of  the  school  life.  It  represents  a  democratic  social  life 
that  is  essential  for  the  education  of  the  child.  The 
activities  in  the  Club  are  life-activities.  It  is  doubtless 
that  the  Club  has  done  much  toward  desirable  growth  of 
these  country  children. 

The  section  in  the  Bulletin  devoted  to  “The  school’s 
Equipment  And  Its  Use  ”  is  found  particularly  suggestive. 
A  few  passages  are  quoted  here  simply  to  show  both  the 
importance  of  good  equipment  in  a  country  school  and 
the  general  kinds  used  in  the  Quaker  Grove  School.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  list  all  the  articles  mentioned, 
as  that  seems  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose. 

In  the  one-teacher  country  school,  equipment  is 
particularly  an  important  factor;  for  in  the  one-teacher 
school  equipment  must  to  some  extent  substitute  for 
as  well  as  supplement  the  teacher.  In  such  a  school 
no  class  can  hope  for  much  more  than  two  hours  a 
day  of  the  teacher’s  time.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
six-hour  day  pupils  must  occupy  themselves  unsuper¬ 
vised  and  largely,  as  it  were,  on  their  own  steam, 
their  periods  of  independent  activity  ranging  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  or  more  in  length. 
Stimulus,  motive,  guidance,  even  correction  must 
to  a  considerable  extent  inhere  in  the  occupations 
available,  else  there  will  be  enormous  waste  of  time, 
idleness,  listlessness,  and  what  is  in  the  beginning 
boredom,  but  in  the  end,  for  many  pupils,  relapse 
into  satisfaction  in  inactivity,  than  which  few  mental 
states  are  more  hopeless. 
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The  above  paragraph  is  clear  enough  tx>  show  what 
an  important  part  equipment  should  play  in  a  one-teacher 
school.  No  school  can  expect  to  accomplish  much  without 
a  supply  of  necessary  equipment,  and  no  school  can  be 
organized  effectively  without  the  aid  of  equipment.  In 
the  Quaker  Grove  School,  this  is  recognized,  and 
therefore,  it  is  well  supplied.  In  addition,  a  mere  supply 
of  equipment  is  not  enough;  it  must  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  the  school  is  established.  First,  let  us  quote  the 
statements  upon  which  the  purposeful  selection  of  materials 
is  based. 

For  the  upper  grades,  ...  there  are  three  major 
essentials:  (1)  an  ideal  and  habit  of  good  school 
citizenship;  (2)  sufficient  class  or  conference  periods 
with  the  teacher  to  bring  into  the  common  conscious¬ 
ness  and  to  help  formulate  problems  or  purposes  for 
attack,  and  from  time  to  time  to  take  stock  of 
progress  and  clear  away  difficulties;  (3)  materials  to 
be  used  in  independent  effort  by  individuals  or 
groups  toward  the  ends  that  have  been  set  up. 
Under  these  conditions,  pupils  of  the  four  and  five 
upper  grades  can  ordinarilly  occupy  themselves 
profitably  without  direct  teacher  supervision  during 
two-thirds  of  the  school  day. 

The  problem  in  their  (first  three  grades’)  case  is 
(1)  to  find  materials  and  methods  whereby  in  the 
time  that  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  them, 
sufficient  stimulation,  instruction,  guidance,  and 
criticism  may  be  afforded  to  make  possible  their 
satisfactory  performances  of  a  desirable  amount  of 
work;  and  in  addition  (2)  to  provide  conditions  and 
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materials  for  free  play  of  types  adapted  to  unavoidable 
schoolroom  limitations,  yet  productive  of  such 
unspecialized  growth  as  comes  to  a  child  from  the 
quieter  activities  of  a  good  home. 

Very  briefly,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Quaker 
Grove  School  equipment  are  mentioned  below,  not  to  show 
a  complete  list  of  what  that  school  has,  but  to  mention 
the  most  helpful  kinds  and  their  relative  importance  as 
considered  by  the  experimenters  of  the  school. 

The  most  important  educational  equipment  for 
the  upper  grades  is  a  good  school  library.... The 
books  are  kept  in  the  schoolroom  in  open  shelves  to 
which  the  pupils  have  free  access... .There  are  two 
reading  tables,  in  different  corners  of  the  room,  for 
upper  and  lower  grades  pupils  respectively.... The 
care  of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  pupils  elected 

by  the  school  to  that  service . the  library  consists  of 

general  reference  books,  reference  and  supplementary 
books  in  the  various  school  subjects,  bulletins  from 
state  and  federal  departments  of  agriculture  or  labor, 
and  a  carefully  chosen  collection  of  literature  suitable 
for  pupils  of  elementary  grade. 

Next  to  the  library,  and  excluding  the  provision 
of  adequate  materials  of  such  usual  types  as  pencils, 
paper,  crayons,  maps,  globe,  blackboard,  etc.,  the 
equipment  for  cooking  and  cleaning  is  perhaps  most 
important  for  the  older  pupils  as  well  as  of  hygienic 
and  educational  values  for  the  younger  children. 
Besides  the  cooking  equipment,. ..the  school  kitchen 
is  supplied  with  hand  basins,  a  small  laundry  tub, 
wash  board,  ironing  board,  and  irons;  brooms,  floor 
brushes,  rnd  dust  pans... 
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Certainly  next,  and  perhaps  superior  in  import¬ 
ance  for  the  older  pupils,  should  be  mentioned  the 
playground  equipment.  ..They  (country  children) 
need  exercise  involving  free  play  of  the  limbs, 
erectness  a  spirit  of  sport,  and  team  play.  Besides  a 
space  to  play,  comparatively  little  equipment  is 
necessary  to  secure  these  desirable  qualities.  A 
baseball,  bat,  and  perhaps  a  catcher’s  glove;  a 
football,  a  volley  ball  or  basketball,  a  jumping  pit 
and  standards,  which  the  boys  can  make  themselves, 
are  among  the  most  useful  equipment  for  the  older 
pupils.  For  the  younger  pupils,  seesaws,  a  sandbin, 
rubber  balls  of  several  sizes,  and  indoor  baseball 
and  bat,  and  a  supply  of  beanbags  are  specially 
desirable... 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  equipment,  there  are 
numerous  articles  used  in  the  school  as  instructional  aids. 
Further  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Bulletin  itself;  it 
seems  proper  to  conclude  the  study  of  the  Quaker  Grove 
School  at  this  point. 

Besides  the  four  types  of  rural  school  experimenta¬ 
tion,  there  have  been  other  attempts  working  along 
similar  lines  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
idea  of  “individual  instruction  ”  has  also  been  developed  in 
a  Connecticut  township,  similar  to  that  as  being  developed 
in  Illinois.  A  one-teacher  school  experiment,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Quaker  Grove  School,  was  once  conducted  by 
Miss  Marion  V.  Morse  in  Johnson,  Vermont,  “which  had 
to  be  given  up  when  the  state  abandoned  that  normal 
school.”  Similar  experiments  may  also  be  found  in 
other  states.  But  the  four  types  described  above  are 
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sufficient  to  show  that,  progressive  rural  educators  in 
America  have  begun  to  free  themselves  from  following 
traditions  and  work  out  measures  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  little  country  school. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  the  writer  can  find  no 
better  statement  than  that  made  by  Professor  A.  G. 
Brim  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  when  criticising  the 
Winnetka  Plan,  he  says:  “To  me  the  greatest  promise 
for  the  future  of  the  rural  school  lies  in  the  direction  of 
such  schools  as  that  of  Mrs.  Harvey  or  that  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Collings.  Here  we  have  a 
normal  life  situation,  or  one  as  normal  as  we  can  make 
it  and  still  have  a  school.  In  it  the  children  are  busy 
living.  In  the  process  of  living  they  experience  certain 
interests,  formulate  certain  purposes,  undertake  certain 
activities  either  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a 

>>  5 

group.... 


5.  Brim,  O.  G.  :  “Rural  Schools  and  the  Winnetka  Plan.’’  Journal  of  Rural 
Education ,  May-Jone,  1925 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Essential  features  of  American  one-teacher  school 
organization  as  found  through  this  study  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

A.  The  traditionally  organized  American  one-teacher 
school. 

1.  The  device  of  “Alternation  and  Combination  of 
Grades”  is  found  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  sample 
schools  analyzed.  The  manner  of  grade-alternations  and 
combinations  suggested  by  the  sample  Stale  Courses  of 
Study  is  followed  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  sample 
schools.  This  may  indicate  that  the  device  is  not  yet 
generally  used  in  the  one-teacher  schools  throughout  the 
country'.  Grade-combinations  are  found  represented  by 
all  the  school  subjects  in  the  sample  schools;  though  the 
subjects  in  which  a  combined  group  of  grades  recited  are 
found,  in  most  cases  as  practised  by  these  sample  schools, 
not  to  be  the  same. 

2.  The  device  of  “Alternation  and  Correlation  of 
Subjects”  is  found  used  quite  extensively  by  the  sample 
schools.  Twenty-five  different  subject-correlations  and 
alternations  are  found  practised  by  the  sample  schools. 
Actual  school  practice,  as  exemplified  by  these  sample 
schools,  is  found  to  have  agreed  with  suggestions  of  the 
sample  State  Courses  of  Study  in  correlating  or  alternating 
History  and  Civics,  and  Reading  and  History,  more  than 
any  other  two  subjects.  Language  is  found,  in  both  State 
suggestions  and  school  practices,  to  be  the  subject  that 
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correlates  or  alternates  with  other  subjects  more  than  any 
other  single  subject  does. 

3.  It  is  found  that,  in  both  sample  State  Courses 
of  Study  provisions  and  sample  school  practices,  the 
teacher  spends  more  time  with  the  upper  grades  than 
with  the  lower  grades. 

4.  The  10-and  15-minute  recitation  periods  are 
found  predominant  in  the  sample  schools. 

5.  Two  or  three  daily  recitations  in  Reading  are 
found  provided  for  the  first  and  second  grades.  Grades 
from  the  third  up,  as  a  rule,  have  each  only  one  daily 
recitation,  at  most,  in  the  different  subjects. 

6.  Two  recess  periods  of  10  or  15  minutes  duration 
are  provided  in  approximately  the  middle  part  of  each  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

7.  It  is  found  in  analyzing  the  sample  State 
Courses  that  children  in  the  one-teacher  school  spend 
about  two-thirds  of  the  school  day  in  “studying”;  this 
condition  is  found  also  in  school  observations. 

8.  In  actual  school  practice,  it  is  found  that,  in 
general,  few  schools  allot  definite  amount  of  time  to  the 

study  periods,”  although  it  is  found  that  sample  State 
Courses  of  Study  all  suggest  both  a  recitation  program 
and  a  study  program. 

9.  An  analysis  of  daily  programs  used  in  a  number 
of  sample  schools  shows  no  uniformity  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  subjects  are  arranged. 

10.  All  programs  have  a  general  class  for  the  school 
as  a  whole  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session;  and 
most  programs  also  have  a  general  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  session.  .  .  . 
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11.  Most  of  the  sample  programs  give  the  first 
recitation  period  after  the  general  class  in  the  morning  to 
first  grade  Reading;  a  few  programs  devote  it  to  7th  and 
8th  grades  Arithmetic,  and  have  first  grade  Reading- 
after  that. 

12.  The  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  school  are  found 
helping  the  teacher  do  school  housekeeping. 

1 3.  The  older  pupils  are  found  helping  the  younger 
children  in  drill  work,  and  in  a  number  of  other  school 
activities. 

14.  “Monitors”  are  found  in  most  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  visited,  whose  duty  is  generally  to  do  most  of  the 
routing  work.  Hot  lunch  is  found  preqared  by  older  girls 
in  certain  schools. 

15.  Some  kind  of  a  “school  organization  with 
president  and  secretar\T”  is  found  in  certain  one-teacher 
schools  visited.  Social  activities  are  discussed  in  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  “organization”;  school  discipline 
is  another  topic  discussed  in  these  meetings. 

16.  “Standardization  "  is  found  effective  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  one-teacher  school,  especially  its  physical  features. 
A  number  of  schools  visited  are  found  to  have  door 
plates  with  inscriptions  of  “Standard  School”  or  “Superior 
School.” 

17.  School  grounds  are  found,  in  a  number  of 
schools  visited,  without  trees  and  play  apparatus.  But  a 
few  modern  one-teacher  schools  are  found  to  have  fairly 
adequate  play  equipment,  and  a  number  of  schools  are 
found  to  have  trees  around  them. 

18.  In  most  of  the  one-teacher  schools  visited,  two 
outside  toilets  are  found.  They  are  in  most  cases  wide 
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apart  and  well  protected,  but  in  some  cases  not  so  far 
apart  and  not  undor  good  care. 

19.  Ihe  new  and  remodeled  schoolhouses  are  found 
attractive  in  appearance.  The  old  schoolhouses  without 
paint  are  found  not  so  attractive. 

20.  The  newly  built  or  remodeled  school  buildings 
are  found  to  have  proper  lighting  and  heating  systems, 
and  proper  color  of  walls  and  ceiling  according  to  State 
standards. 

21.  Most  of  the  newly-built  schoolhouses  are  found  to 
have  inside  toilets,  either  chemical  or  water-flushed  type. 

22.  The  modern  one-teacher  schools  visited  seemed 
to  be  well  equipped  for  instructional  purposes.  Seating 
and  blackboards  seemed  to  be  suitably  provided. 

23.  All  the  schools  visited  are  found  to  have  a 
library  consisting  of  one  or  more  shelves  of  books,  mostly 
texts  and  children’s  books.  In  a  few  schools,  magazines 
are  found. 

24.  A  good  deal  of  seatwork  material  is  found 
necessary  for  a  one-teacher  school.  Most  of  the  schools 
visited  seemed  to  provide  for  this. 

25.  A  course  of  study  properly  constructed  seems  to 
be  most  helpful  to  the  rural  school  teacher  in  organizing 
her  work.  It  is  found  that  not  all  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  visited  had  a  course  of  study  to  guide  them  in 
their  work. 

B.  The  “ experimental "  American  one-teacher  school. 

26.  “Individual  Instruction’’  as  observed  in  rural 
schools  in  Illinois  seems  to  be  a  device  in  saving  time  and 
producing  more  freedom  for  pupils.  The  upper  grade 
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pupils  in  schools  where  “Individual  Instruction”  is  em¬ 
ployed  do  not  have  to  have  daily  recitations  in  certain 
subjects  with  the  teacher.  If  necessary,  they  may  study 
by  themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  for  a 
few  days  in  succession.  In  the  one-teacher  school  situation 
it  is  found  helpful,  because  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  give 
more  time  to  the  lower  grades  who  really  need  more  of  her 
assistance.  This,  however,  is  found  to  be  only  a  con¬ 
venient  device  in  organization,  a  device  to  achieve 
prescribed  knowledge  and  skills. 

27.  In  the  Illinois  rural  schools,  the  first  three  grades 
receive  “class  instruction  everyday  in  every  subject ’’from 
the  teacher;  but  the  upper  five  grades  “learn  chiefly  from 
books”  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

28.  The  Daily  Program  of  the  Illinois  rural  schools 
is  regularly  arranged.  The  school  day  is  divided  into  4 
sessions,  2  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon.  The 
first  morning  session  lasts  90  minutes,  in  which  the  major 
subject  studied  either  in  class  or  individually  is  Reading. 
The  second  morning  session  lasts  75  minutes  in  which 
the  major  subject  studied  is  Arithmetic.  The  third 
session,  or  the  first  session  in  the  afternoon,  lasts  90 
minutes  in  which  the  major  subject  studied  is  Language. 
The  fourth  and  last  session  of  the  day  lasts  75  minutes 
in  which  the  major  subject  studied  is  Social  Studies. 

29.  The  time  for  individual  and  class  instruction  in 
the  Illinois  schools  is  not  arbitrarily  fixed.  It  is  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  classes.  “It  may  be  found  best  to 
have  class  instruction  several  days  in  succession.  Again, 
it  may  be  best  to  give  individual  instruction  several  days 
in  succession.” 
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30.  The  Porter  School  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
organizes  its  children  into  4  or  5  classes,  each  class 
corresponding  roughly  to  two  grades,  and  “a  flexible 
daily  program  of  never  more  than  sixteen  formal  recita¬ 
tions.’’ 

31.  The  three  group  organization  of  Professor 
Colling’s  Experimental  School  is  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  field  of  education.  Its  success  in  demonstrating  the 
practicability  and  superiority  of  the  Project  Method  is  at 
the  same  time  an  innovation  of  school  organization, 
opening  up  the  future  of  the  country  school  with  all  its 
unlimited  possibilities  for  development. 

32.  1  he  Quaker  Grove  Experimental  School,  Warren 
County,  N.  J.,  conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  also  contributed  to  the  field  of  rural 
education  a  three-group  plan  of  organization.  It  differs 
from  Dr.  Colling’s  experiment  in  that  it  maintains  the 
traditional  grade  lines  in  organization  and  the  traditional 
"subject  ’  division  in  curriculum.  It  is  this  difference 
that  makes  it  more  immediately  adaptable  to  situations 
where  people  try  to  reorganize  and  improve  the  majority 
of  existing  rural  schools. 

33.  1  he  three-group  organization  of  the  Quaker 
Grove  School  is  in  the  following  fashion:  Group  A, 
comprising  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades;  Group 
B,  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades;  and  Group  C,  first,  second 
and  third  grades.  The  grouping  is  also  flexible:  certain 
grade  or  grades  recite  separately  in  certain  subject,  and 
in  other  subjects  4  or  5  grades  are  combined  to  have 
joint  recitations.  Grade  1  is  always  a  class  by  itself  in 
Reading. 
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34.  There  are  in  the  Quaker  Grove  School,  7  classes 
in  Reading;  3  classes  each  in  Arithmetic,  English,  Spel¬ 
ling,  and  Geography;  2  classes  each  in  Hygiene,  Nature 
Study,  Physical  Education,  Industrial  Arts,  Writing,  and 
Music;  and  1  class  in  United  States  History  for  Grades 
VII,  and  VIII. 

35.  The  Quaker  Grove  School  has  longer  recitation 
periods  than  the  most  progressive  rural  schools  of  the 
traditional  type.  The  average  length  of  a  recitation 
period  in  this  school  is  between  20  and  25  minutes. 
There  is  a  40-minute  period  for  Group  A  in  Geography 
and  History  three  times  a  week;  and  a  55-minute  period 
for  Groups  A  and  B  combined  in  Industrial  Arts  every 
Friday  morning. 

36.  The  Young  American  Club  of  the  Quaker  Grove 
School  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  the  school.  It  adds 
much  “life”  to  the  school  organization. 

37.  The  American  one-teacher  school,  as  this  study 
reveals  it,  is  entering  into  a  new  era  of  exploitation. 
People  have  begun  to  discover  its  possibilities  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  It  has  been,  and  in  many  cases  still  is 
following  the  path  of  the  city  school,  regardless  of  its  own 
conditions  and  problems.  A  new  day  has  dawned  upon 
it.  In  the  next  ten  3rears,  perhaps,  scientific  experimenta¬ 
tion  along  lines  as  described  in  Chapter  VI  may  bring 
about  a  new  school  for  most  of  the  American  children 
living  in  rural  districts.  “New  schools  for  old”  is,  indeed, 
the  slogan  of  American  rural  educators  today. 
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INFORMATION  ON  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 

Date . 

. County,  State  of . 

School 

1.  Name  of . 

2.  Post  Office  of  Secretary  of  School  Board . 

3.  Established  in  the  year  of . 


4.  Serves  an  Area  of . sq.  miles; 

families 

5.  A  School  Year  is . months. 

6.  A  School  Week  is . days. 


7.  A  School  Day  begins  at . A.M.;  and  ends 

at . P.M. 

8.  Will  this  school  be  consolidated. . 

9 . 

Teach  er 

1.  Name . 

2.  Sex... . 

3.  Has  taught  one-room  school  for . months; 

two-room  school  for . ..months;  graded 

school  for . months. 

4.  Has  been  teaching  this  school  since . 

5.  Graduated  from . in . 19 

6.  Has  been  receiving  “In-Service”  help  from . 

7.  Besides  teaching,  the  teacher  has  to . . 

8.  Is  boarded  in . 

9 . 
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Bupils 

1.  There  are . children  of  the  school-age  in 

this  District. 

2.  The  school  enrolled . pupils,  September, 

1925- 

.3.  Enrollment  has  been  Increasing,  Decreasing,  or 
Stationary,  during  the  past  3  or  5  years. 
(Underline) 

4.  Pupils  distributed  as  follows: 

GI  GII  GUI  GIV  GV  GVI  GVII  GVIII 

Boys 

Girls 

5.  The  school  has  an  Average  Daily  Attendance  of 

. since  last  September;  Non-Attendance 

chiefly  due  to: 

1.  Illness;  2.  Bad  weather;  3.  Working  on  farm 
or  at  home;  4.  Lack  of  Interest  in  School;  5,  ... 
.  (Please  underline) 

■6.  There  were . pupils  graduated  from  GVIII 

last  year;  of  whom . went  to  high  school. 

7.  Outside  of  class  periods,  the  pupils  are  active  in... 


8.  Pupils  participate  in  the  management  of  the 
school  in  such  works  as  these: . 


9.  Older  pupils  help  younger  pupils  in: 


10. 
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Daily  Program.  (Desire  a  complete  copy) 

1.  This  program  was  made  . 

2.  This  program  has  been  followed  absolutely  or 

freely. 

3.  The  grades  are  combined  into  groups  in  this 

way: . 


4.  The  grades  are  alternated  in  this  way: 


5.  The  subjects  are  combined  or  correlated  in  this 
way: . . . 


6.  The  subjects  are  alternated  in  this  way: 


7.  The  Subjects  and  Time  Distribution  among 
grade  thus: 


Subjects 


GI  GII  GUI  GIV  GV  GVI  GVII  GVIII 

M.R.  M.S.  M.H.  M.S.  M.R.  M.S,  M.R.  M.S.  M.R.  M.S.  M.R.  M.S.  M.R.  M.S.  M.R.  M.  S. 


(M.  R.  -  Number  of  minutes  for  Recitation  per  day.) 
(M.  S.  -  Number  of  minutes  for  Study  per  day.) 
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8.  “Individual  Instruction”  is  given  in  this  manner: 


9.  Self  Study  is  supervised  in  this  manner: 


10.  Organized  play  is  provided  in  such  forms  and  at 
such  Times  as  these: . 


11.  The  general  exercises  are  composed  of  these  acti 
vities  and  performed  in  this  order: . 


12.  During  recess,  pupils  are  engaged  in: 


13.  During  noon  period,  pupils 


14.  Kinds  of  Seat  Work  employed  by  pupils  in: 


GI . 

GII.... 

Gill... 

GIV.. 

GV.... 

GVI.. 

GVII. 

GVIII 
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Curriculum. 

1.  Constructed  by . 

2.  Utilization  of  Rural  Experience  in  the  curriculum 

is  made  thus: . - 


3.  I  he  curriculum  has  provision  for  such  rural  needs 
and  shortages  as  these: . 


State  Course  of  Study  and  Textbooks. 

1.  Used  absolutely,  freely,  or  with  adaptations. 

(underline) 

2.  State  Course  of  Study  has,  or  has  no  suggestions, 

for  the  organization  of  the  school.  (Underline) 

3.  Basal  Textbooks  used  for  different  subjects  are: 

GI . 

GII . 

GUI . 

GIV . 

GV . 

GVI . 

GY  1 1 . 

GVIII . 


4.  Textbooks  are  (1)  given  to  pupils  free,  or  (2) 
purchased  by  pupils,  (underline). 


5 . 

L  i  b  ra  ry  Fa  cilities. 

1.  The  School  Library  has . volumes  of . 

. books; . graded; 

and  taken  care  of  by . * 
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2.  The  school  Library  is  used  much  or  little  (under¬ 
line);  by . ;  in  this  way: . 


3.  The  school  is  helped  by  a  travelling  Library  in 

this  way: . 

4.  The  school  Library  is  growing  or  static  (underline) 

5.  The  school  Library  has  such  magazines  as: . 

and  Daily  Papers  as: . 


Co m in u n ity  Relatio n s/i ip. 

1.  There  is . Parent-Teacher  Association. 

2.  There  are  such  organizations  as: . . 


3.  The  school  building  or  grounds  used  (or  not  used) 
by  the  community  for  such  purposes  as: . 


Site,  Building  and  Equipment. 

1.  The  site  is . sq.  ft. 

2.  The  environment  of  the  school  is  beautiful  or 

homely,  sanitary  or  unsanitary,  (underline) 

3.  The  roads  to  the  school  are  good,  fair,  or  bad. 

(underline) 

4.  The  building  is  constructed  of . ;  its 

appearance  is  attractive  or  unattractive,  (un¬ 
derline) 

5.  The  building  is  new  or  old.  (underline) 

6.  The  building  is  protected  from  fire  with . 
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7.  The  building  has . rooms;  and . vesti¬ 

bule. 

8.  'I  he  basement  is  used  for . . . 

9.  The  basement  is  entered  from; . 

10.  The  playground  has  an  area  of . sq  ft. 

11.  The  playground  is  equiped  with; . 

12.  The  playground  is  used  when: . . . 


13.  T.  he  classroom  has  Good  or  Bad,  Direct  or  In¬ 

direct,  natural  light.  (Underline) 

14.  The  classroom  is  lighted  with  Oil  Lamps,  Gas,  or 

Electricity.  (Underline) 

15.  The  classroom  is  heated  with  wood  stove,  gas 

stove,  coal  stove,  steam,  or  hot  air.  (Underline) 

16.  The  classroom  is  ventilated  by: . 


17.  The  classroom  is  equipped  with: 


18.  The  school  grounds  have: 


19.  Toilet  facilities  for  Boys: 


20.  Toilet  facilities  for  Girls: 
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